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THE CONCRETE AND THE ABSTRACT. 


It is a prevalent error to confound the Speculative with the 
Abstract, and to suppose that the Concrete is a realm which 
Philosophy does not reach. 

The abstract in its usual signification includes whatever is 
the product of analysis. Separation, isolation, has been at 
work, and what is cut off from the living reality is “abstract.” 

Metaphysics is supposed to deal with abstractions —ideal 
essences or phases that have been sundered from concrete 
wholes by analytic reflection. 

Taking one step further in the same direction, one may say 
that the total or the whole is concrete, and that the partial or 
- incomplete is abstract. Any one who represents to himself a 
partial phase of something as a true conception of it, deals 
only with abstractions, and deserves to be called “visionary.” 
So, on the contrary, one who deals with things as wholes or 
takes them exhaustively, has a concrete mind, and is, ina 
proper sense of the term, “speculative.” 

For it must be noted that the speculative philosopher 
claims synthetic thought as his province. His object is to 
return from the abstract to the concrete. His instrument and 
method is the dialectic. All partial and incomplete some- 
whats exhibit in their defects their presuppositions. In order 
to be just what they seem to be, other existences are involved, 
and when we trace out these implications we find that things | 
exist only through the agency of a system or organism. This 
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Concrete and the Abstract. 


ascent from what is directly given, or immediate to the whole 
of which it is a part or phase, is the dialectic movement, and 
is the occupation of Speculative Philosophy. It is twofold. 


1.—Abstractions of Sense. 


It has to deal with the abstractions of the senses. The 
senses cannot attain of themselves to concrete wholes. Mere 
properties and qualities, mere effects and results, the external 
realm of manifestation,—if we concede that these are sensu- 
ous, yet they are not united by the senses. The isolated 
multiplicity is not the concrete and true. Those who are im- 
mersed in sensuous consciousness, and who reflect least, are 
the people to regard as existing separately and independ- 
ently things which are known by reflecting people to be de- 
pendent on relations. They are prone to ignore the realm 
of law or “essential relation,’ and to give wide validity to 
chance in their world-scheme. Their conceptions of the world 
and of the real things in it are very crude, very partial, and 
incomplete; and we may well call them abstract, for they 
leave out essential elements, and cling to one or more phases 
which they have accidentally seized. 


Il.—Abstractions of Reflection. 


The first activity of thought awakens in the mind of the 
individual as the perception of relations ; at first mere exter- 
nal, accidental relations, not affecting the nature of the objects 
he perceives ; afterwards, essential relations. 

Sensuous objects that before seemed to be independent 
and complete in themselves, now are found to be composite, 
and to relate on all hands to outlying spheres of being. The 
gravity of the stone is its assertion of dependence upon all 
the rest of the universe. Blot out of existence the smallest 
piece of matter on the farthest star, and the weight of this. 
stone would be at once changed. 

Analytic reflection occupies itself with noting and record- 
ing these relations. It forms a world of abstractions for itself 
—abstract ideas. These abstract ideas are truer than the 
sensuous ideas which they supplant—-truer in that they un- 
derlie those sensuous ideas as their logical conditions. The 
physicist who deals with such abstractions as matter, force, 
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and Jaw, is a deeper and truer thinker than the one who only 
knows that this fossil was found in that layer of rocks, or that 
the explosion of the powder heated the gun, &c. “Law” states 
the essential relation, and hence is universal and abides, 
while the particular instance of the senses begins and ceases. 
That things exist in relation— otherwise stated— means: 
things are partial phases of a systematic organic totality. 
To seize things in this totality should be the highest object 
of thought, and it is this which Science attempts. 


The Speculative. 


The abstract ideas of reflection when examined and sifted, 
or when placed in the crucible of the dialectic, exhibit their 
lack of universality, and hence their dependence upon more 
concrete or synthetic ideas. To find an idea which is suffi- 
cient for itself is the problem of Speculative Philosophy. 
Spinoza has very happily stated this problem at the com- 
mencement of his Ethics. His “substance” as that which is 
“self-comprised and conceived by and through itself alone” 
is this adequate or concrete idea which speculative thought 
must reach as its goal. 


Philosophy versus Poetry. 


One who knows Plato, Aristotle, or Spinoza, in their deep- 
est thoughts, does not need to be told that Philosophy is not 
engaged “merely with the anatomy of thought.” The formal 
logic, perhaps, might justly be accused of this; not so specu- 
lative philosophy. 

Poetry or Art in general seeks to clothe the living idea of the 
whole in sensuous shapes of one sort or another: a divine func- 
tion—dealing with “the splendor of the Eternal Verities.” As 
compared with the mere analytic thinker, the poet may claim 
great precedence. His task is a creativé one, while the ab- 
stract or metaphysical thinker is manipulating dead. results, 
the caput mortuum of analysis and reflection. But certainly 
in this respect the poet has no prestige over the speculative 
thinker. Both have the same task so far as creative activity 
is concerned. The philosopher elevates to concreteness the 
abstractions of reflection, while the poet performs the same 
functions for the abstractions of sense. The common mind 
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sees the world as isolated prose realities, bereft of spiritual 
truth and wholeness; the poet comes and presents his kalei- 
doscope, wherein everything is seen in its threefold relation 
with the totality. Beauty is the result. Reflection sees the 
world as abstract relations, isolated spectral nonentities—all 
the juice of sensuous life squeezed out, and none of the trans- 
parency of spiritual life attained; the philosopher’s stone 
(which is the dialectic) transmutes these into gold; makes 
these dead abstractions living processes of arrival at the 
Truth. Thus the poet and the philosopher seek to replace 
the part by the whole, the imperfect by the perfect. And the 
extraordinary tribute which Goethe pays to Spinoza, Dante 
to Aristotle, and Emerson to Plato, is a recognition of this 
idéntity of function, though on different planes. The ab- 
stractions of sense are transcended and elevated into eternal 
verities in the poet’s vision; the abstractions of reflection 
are transcended and complemented by speculative insight, 
and thus become archetypal, demiurgic, “creative with the 
whole.” 


Speculative versus ‘‘ Positive” Philosophy. 


If one examines the materialistic philosophies of the day, 
he will find them fast gathering into one flock around the 
banner of “ Positivism.” This stage of thought is best char- 
acterized as a confusion of perception and inference—a ming- 
ling of immediateness and mediation. The French material- 
ism of the eighteenth century confounds the abstractions 
“matter and force” with sensuous reality. Our Comtians, 
the Positivists of to-day, mix up the vague idea of Law with 
immediate concrete things. They do not see that the logical 
outcome of their doctrine is an abstract idealism. (1) They 
set up Law as the absolute; (2) but Law is a mere abstract 
form that abides under the change of phenomena; (3) the 
phenomena begin and cease, and there is nothing of them 
but this beginning and ceasing — nothing that stops or stays 
even for a moment, except the form of this abstract law. (4) 
Hence Law acts negatively on all that exists in the world, 
reducing each and every thing to something else and destroy- 
ing its identity. (5) The real world accordingly cannot be 
the world of the senses, for that which destroys the world of 
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the senses is more real than it. Law is, therefore, more real 
than the world spread out before the senses. (6) But law is 
a generalization, an abstraction, hence an ideality (no one 
would contend that it is a PHYSICAL THING); and hence the 
ground for calling the positivist an abstract idealist. 

Positivism as abstract idealism is repugnant to all sound 
thinking. Its naive, half-conscious asseverations of utter de- 
votion to “positive science” are amusing when compared with 
immediately subsequent utterances, in which it sets up some 
half a dozen abstract categories of reflection, and proceeds to 
measure out the world on these as indisputable concrete 
truths. The atomic theory—a remote inference of reflection— 
is handled as though identical in directness with the percep- 
tion of qualitative differences. Its supreme doctrine of Hu- 
manity swallows up the individual—his immortality and 
freedom — at one gulp. 

The depth of a system of thought has an infallible test in 
the manner it disposes of institutions. When one man, or 
set of men, get up on the house-tops and proclaim a new doc- 
trine for all mankind, Civilization answers back : “ What do 
you make of my creations — the institutions of realized intel- 
ligence — the family, society, the state, and religion?” If the 
answer comes again: “Try my experiment of doing away with 
all these, or of substituting contrivances of individualism for 
them,” no heed is given to the pseudo-prophetic voice. For 
the forms of civilization—the laws and usages which con- 
stitute the warp and woof of its institutions are not the vain 
thought of abstract theorists, but the grim necessity in which 
the human will has made possible the exercise of its free- 
dom. For necessity and freedom are harmonized in institu- 
tions alone, and without institutions man is a savage and 
nothing more. The form of freedom is to the child and uncul- 
tured adult a constraining necessity ; to the partly cultured 
man it becomes an ethical or moral law; to the clearest in- 
sight and highest culture it becomes spontaneous, indepen- 
dent choice and volition, what Spinoza and the Mystics call 
Love. 


(6) 


REMARKABLE CASES OF MEMORY. 


[For the following communication we are indebted to W. D. Henkle, State 
Commissioner of Public Schools in Ohio.—Ep1Tor.] 


I have recently met with a peculiar case of memory in 
this State, an account of which may prove of interest to the 
readers of your magazine, especially to those particularly 
interested in mental phenomena. Although it is probably 
true that we never forget anything, yet it is certain that 
there are millions of things that we do not remember. Per- 
haps the case here presented should be called a remarkable 
case of recollection rather than of memory. I have preferred 
to give a detailed statement of the questions asked to test 
Mr. McCartney’s claims and his answers to them, leaving 
your readers to do their own theorizing. I have referred to 
some things that the careless reader may consider of no con- 
sequence, but which may be very suggestive to the scientific 
investigator. 

A few well-known instances of remarkable memory are 
here given for the sake of comparison. The statements made 
in reference to some of these have always seemed to me to 
_be exaggerations. I have never believed that Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, knew all of his 80,000 soldiers by their right 
names; that Scipic knew all the inhabitants of Rome; that 
George III. never forgot a face he had once seen, nor a name 
he had once heard; that Lord Granville could repeat from 
beginning to end the New Testament in the original Greek ; 
that Cook, the tragedian, committed to memory all the con- 
tenis of a large daily newspaper; that Mirandola could com- 
mit to memory the contents of a book by reading it three 
times, and that he could frequently repeat the words back- 
wards as well as forwards; that Thomas Cranmer committed 
in three months an entire translation of the Bible; nor that 
Bossuet could repeat the whole Bible, all of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, and many other works. It may be true that Racine 
could recite all the tragedies of Euripides if he ds consid- 
erable time in learning them. 

The following cases have been referred to in works on men- 
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tal philosophy, but several of them seem to be too strongly 
stated. 

Gibbon said that all the royal families of Europe were re- 
markable for their memory of faces and proper names. Mar- 
quis de Bouillé said of Gustavus III., king of Sweden, that 
“his memory was singularly retentive; a thing very common 
in princes, and which seems almost like a sixth sense be- 
stowed upon them by nature.” In a letter from Kiof to the 
Marchioness de Coigny, Prince de Ligne said, “The empress 
[Catherine IT. of Russia] received me as if I had left her six 
days, instead of six years, ago. She recalled to my mind a 
thousand things which monarchs alone can remember, for 
their memory is always excellent.” Bailly, in his Eulogy of 
Leibnitz, said, “ He made extracts from every book he read, 
and added to them whatever reflections they suggested, after 
which he laid his manuscript aside, and never thought of it 
more. His memory, which was astonishing in its powers, did 
not, as in most men, feel itself disburthened of the knowledge 
which he had committed to writing; but, on the contrary, the 
exertion of writing seemed to be all that was requisite to im- 
print it on his memory forever.” Condorcet, in his Eulogy 
of Euler, said, “A few years afterwards, Euler was overtaken 
by the calamity which he foresaw and dreaded; but, happily 
for himself and for the sciences, he was still able to distin- 
guish large characters traced on a slate with chalk. His sons 
and his pupils copied his calculations, and wrote, as he dic- 
- tated, his scientific memoirs; from the immense number of 
which, combined with the singular genius frequently dis- 
played in,them, it would appear that, in consequence of the 
absence of all external distraction, and the new energy which 
this constrained recollection gave to his faculties, he gained 
more than he lost, both as to facility and means of labor, by 
his impaired vision.” 

“Tt is well known to all who have the slightest tincture of 
mathematics, that there exist in the modern analysis, (and 
Euler himself greatly multiplied their number,) formule of a 
common and almost daily application. These he had always 
present in his mind, and repeated in conversation with such a 
readiness and accuracy, that D’Alembert, who saw him at Ber- 
lin, spoke of his powers in this respect as scarcely credible to 
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any but to eye-witnesses. His facility in carrying on arith- 
metical computations without the aid of writing was, if possi- 
ble, still more astonishing. With the view of exercising his 
little grandson in the extraction of square and cube roots, he 
is known to have formed to himself a table of the first six 
powers of all numbers from 1 to 100 and to have preserved it 
exactly in his memory. . On one occasion, two of his pupils 
having calculated as far as the seventeenth term of a converg- 
ing series, and their results differing one unit at the fiftieth 
figure, they communicated this circumstance to their master. 
Euler went over the whole calculation in his head in order 
to decide the dispute, and his decision was found, on exam- 
ination, to be perfectly just.” 

It is also said of Leibnitz and Euler that they “could repeat 
the whole of the Zeid.” 

Dr. Wallis, the celebrated mathematician, said that “he 
himself could, in the dark, perform arithmetical operations, 
as multiplication, division, and extraction of roots fo forty 
decimal places; particularly, that, in February, 1671, he 
proposed to himself, by night in bed, (at the request of a for- 
eigner,) a number of fifty-three places, and found its square 
root to twenty-seven places, and that, without ever writing 
down the number, he dictated the result from memory twenty 
days afterwards.” 

Dugald Stewart says, “I have known more than one in- 
stance of an individual who, after having forgotten completely 
the classical studies of his childhood, was yet able to repeat 
with fluency long passages from Homer and Virgil, without 
annexing an idea to the words that he uttered. 

We are told that Themistocles could call by name the 
20,000 citizens of Athens. Pliny, Quintilian, and other Latin 
authors, say that Cyrus knew the name of every soldier in 
his army ; but Xenophon, from whom alone they could derive — 
accurate information, merely says that he knew the names of 
his officers or captains. It is said that Cyneas, an ambassa- 
dor from Pyrrhus, saluted by name, on the day after his arri- 
val in Rome, all the senators and persons of equestrian order. 
Hortensius reproduced from memory, after sitting a whole 
day at a sale, the name and price of each article sold, as well 
as the name of the purchaser, with such accuracy, that he 
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agreed in every particular with the record which had been 
kept by a notary. 

After a missionary (Mr. Moffat) had preached a long ser- 
mon to a large number of African savages, they divided into 
groups to discuss the subject. He says, “While thus en- 
gaged, my attention was arrested by a simple-looking young 
man, at a short distance. The person referred to was holding 
forth with great animation to a number of people, who were 
all attention. On approaching, I found, to my surprise, that 
he was preaching my sermon over again with uncommon 
precision and with great solemnity, imitating as nearly as he 
could the gestures of the original. A greater contrast could 
scarcely be conceived than the fantastic figure and the solem- 
nity of his language —his subject being eternity, while he 
evidently felt what he spoke. Not wishing to disturb him, I 
allowed him to finish the recital; and, seeing him soon after, 
told him he could do what I was sure I could not — that was, 
preach again the same sermon verbatim. He did not appear 
vain of his superior memory. ‘When I hear anything great,’ 
he said, touching his forehead with his finger, ‘it remains 
there.’ ” 

Casaubon thus speaks of Joseph Scaliger: “There was no 
subject in which any one could desire instruction which he 
was not capable of giving. He had read ncthing (and what 
had he not read?) which he did not forthwith remember ; 
there was nothing so obscure or obsolete in any ancient 
author, Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, with regard to which, when 
interrogated, he could not at once give areply. He was at 
home in the history of all nations and all ages, the succes- 
sions of government, the affairs of the ancient church; the 
properties, differences, and names, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, of animals, plants, metals, and all natural objects, he 
knew accurately. With the situations of places, the bounda- 
ries of provinces, and their division at different times, he was 
perfectly familiar. He had left untouched none of the severer 
studies or sciences. So extensive and accurate was his ac- 
quaintance with languages, that if, during his lifetime, he 
had made but this single acquirement, it would have appear- 
ed miraculous.” He committed Homer in twenty-one days, 
the remaining Greek poets inside of four months, and all the 
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other Greek writers inside of two years. Sir Wm. Hamilton 
says, “taking him all in all, he was the most learned man 
the world has ever seen.” , 

Hamilton says that Grotius and Pascal “forgot nothing 
they had ever read”; that Donellus “knew the Corpus Juris 
by heart”; that Muratori “in making quotations had only to 
read his passages, put the books in their place, and then 
write from memory the words.” Niebuhr, the historian, was 
employed in his youth in one of the public offices of Den- 
mark ; part of a book of accounts having been destroyed, he 
restored it from his recollection. Sir Wm. Hamilton, when 
conversing with Sir James McIntosh, mentioned Muretus, 
whereupon Sir James recited some considerable passages from 
his praise of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Dagues- 
seau was able to recite correctly a poem of tolerable length 
after hearing it once. On hearing a man of letters quote 
incorrectly an epigram of Martial’s, he recited the whole, al- 
though he had not read Martial since he was twelve years of 
age. Boileau recited to him a satire that he had just com- 
posed; Daguesseau told him coldly that he knew it perfectly 
well, and repeated the whole of it twice. Calvin is said never 
to have forgotten anything he wished to remember. Thomas 
Dempster, a learned Scotchman, who read fourteen hours 
every day, declared that he never knew what it was to forget. 
A gentleman to test the memory of Magliabechi lent him a 
manuscript, and, after it had been returned, pretended that it 
had been lost, whereupon Magliabechi repeated exactly every 
word of it. In conversation, he always mentioned the volume — 
and page of the work quoted. Fuller indicated correctly, 
backwards and forwards, every sign on both sides of the 
street after going once from Temple Bar to the farthest part 
of Cheapside. M. de Longuerue, whose erudition D’Alem- 
bert said “was not only prodigious but terrible,” wrote from 
memory in a year, a historical description of France, with no 
aid except that derived from some maps. Hippias, in Plato, 
boasted that he could repeat five hundred words after hearing 
them once. 

Seneca, the rhetorician, says that he could repeat in order 
two thousand names read to him, and that he repeated in 
reverse order two hundred unconnected verses thad had been 
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pronounced by the pupils of his preceptor. Muretus says 
that he discredited this story until he tested Molino, a young 
Corsican, residing at Padua as a student of civil law. In the 
presence of a considerable number of distinguished persons 
in a saloon, Muretus began to dictate words, Latin, Greek, 
barbarous, significant and non-significant, disjoined and con- 
nected, until he wearied himself, the young man who wrote 
them down, and the whole company, all becoming marvel- 
lously tired, Molino alone alert and fresh wanted more words. 
Muretus said that he would be satisfied if he repeated half of 
what had been taken down. Molino, after a brief pause, re- 
peated the words in exact order and without the slightest 
hesitation, and then repeated them backwards. Next he gave 
the first, third, fifth, and so on. He repeated them exactly in 
any order asked. He declared that he could repeat in this 
way 36,000 words, and remember them a year. He said he 
learned the art from a Frenchman. It was, no doubt, done 
by some species of mnemonics or artificial memory. 

Dr. Leyden could repeat a long act of parliament, or any 
similar document, after having once read it; but he could not 
recollect a particular point without repeating the whole. Dr. 
Gregory, Dugald Stewart, and Sir Wm. Hamilton, each had 
an excellent memory. 


Daniel McCartney was born two miles from Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, September 10th, 1817. 
He moved in 1833 to Cardington, Morrow county, Ohio. He 
went in 1854 to Tipton, Cedar county, Iowa, which place he 
left in 1862 for Wilton, Muscatine county, Iowa. He returned 
to Ohio in 1869, going to Iberia, Morrow county. He went to 
Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, April 29th, 1870, where he 
was residing when I first saw him in June. His sight is ex- 
ceedingly defective. His eyes were operated upon in Pitts- 
burgh, in 1830, by Dr. Brooks, but with no beneficial result. | 
In 1862 he first discovered that he could see large print, which 
he can now read by holding it about two inches from his 
eyes. His health has always been good, except that he has 
had several attacks of ague. His father was born September 
21st, 1791, and died in 1837. His mother was born July 1st, 
1794, and is still living in Iowa.. They had seven children, 
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the two oldest being girls and the others boys, Daniel being 
the oldest of the latter. The sight of the brother next to 
Daniel in age is nearly as imperfect as Daniel’s. None of his . 
other relatives have defective vision. All the children mar- 
ried except Daniel, and all are still living except one brother, 
who died a few days after reaching home from the army on 
a sick furlough. Mr. McCartney claims that he can remember 
the day of the week any given date was since January 1st, 
1827, or since he was 9 years and 4 months old, a period of 424 
years, and that he also remembers what kind of weather it 
was where he was on each of the more than 15,000 days. 

My first interview with him occurred in the office of the 
Salem Republican, the editor of which, the Hon. J. K. Ruken- 
brod, had been employing him to turn the wheel of the print- 
ing press on two days of each week. He had just given a 
newspaper notice of Mr. McCartney’s claim. This interview 
occurred on the 8thof June. I asked him about a dozen ques- 
tions as to the days of the week certain days of the month in 
different years occurred. For most of them I used the Ohio 
House Journal, which at the head of each page gives the day 
of the week as well as the day of the month. His answers 
were prompt and correct, in one case correcting an error of 
the printer. I kept no notes of the first interview, but I had 
afterwards two other interviews, the first June 30th, at which 
I took the following minute notes : 

Question. Have you any rule except that of association 
for telling the day of the week any given date was? 

Answer. Ihave no rule except by circumstances. I never 
kept any record, or had any to keep it [sic] for me. 

Q. With what date does your memory begin? 

A. January 1st, 1827. I remember a great many dates be- 
fore as in 1821 and 1822, but not every day. 

The following indicates the nature of the examination. 
After the day of the week was given, I asked, “ What kind 
of weather was it?’ After this I asked for the circumstances. 
The answers below give the three answers as one, in order to 
save time and space. In each case, the time that elapsed be- 
tween the question and its answer is indicated. This refers 
to the day of the week alone. The answers as to weather and 
circumstances were immediate. The only delay in the ask- 
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ing of the triplet of questions for each date was caused by the 
copying of answers between the questions. 

Q. October 8, 1828? 

A. (2 seconds.) Wednesday. It was cloudy and drizzled 
rain. I carried dinner to my father where he was getting out 
coal. 

Q. February 21, 1829? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy in the morning and 
clear in the afternoon; there was a little snow on the ground. 
An uncle who lived near sold a horse-beast that day for $35. 

Q. October 13, 1851 ? 

A. (15 sec.) Monday. It was kinder [sic] pleasant-like 
weather. I stayed all night Sunday night at my brother’s, and 
next day I went to the depot in Cardington to saw wood. 

Q. July 1, 1863? 

A. (1 sec.) Wednesday. Sultry and cloudy. I kept the 
baby of the family I lived with, while the man and his wife 
went to Tipton to buy goods. 

Q. February 23, 1847? 

A. (10 sec.) Tuesday. It was am and there was a lit- 
tle snow on the ground. It was a particular scrape [said with 
some hesitation, a lady being present taking down his an- 
swers]. Mother was sent for, but was not at home. 

Q. Do you know of any great event that happened that 
day? A. No. I said, “the battle of Buena Vista.” He re- 
plied, “I never knew the dates of the Mexican battles. I 
could not read.” 

Q. March 5, 1849? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. It was a disagreeable sloppy day. 
Gen. Taylor was inaugurated that day. I heard at the time, 
that the Bible Washington was sworn in on was carried from 
New York to Washington to use at Taylor’s inauguration. 

Q. April 15, 1861? 

A. (3 sec.) Monday. It was bright and clear. Fort Sum- 
ter was taken the Friday before. I was cutting stove wood 
for a man. 

Q. May 8, 18462 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. It rained some. The Saturday before, 
Lattended a quarterly meeting in Iberia. [He is a Methodist.] 

Q. December 2, 1859? 
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A. (2 sec.) Friday. It was very cold and raw. On the 
Tuesday before, it began to grow very cold, and continued 
cold until Saturday, when it began to moderate. John Brown 
was hanged on the 9th, a week later. Q. Are you certain? 
A. Iam not positive. Q. Do you remember anything in par- 
ticular that occurred that day? A. Nothing particular. I 
remember it was pretty cold getting in wood. 

Q. April 12, 1861? 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. It was pleasant but cloudy. I went 
from Wilton to my brother’s, ten miles away. Q. What else 
happened that day? A. Fort Sumter was taken. 

Q. April 9, 1865? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was cloudy in the afternoon. Lee 
surrendered that morning. 

: December 10, 1832 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. It was open, soft, clear weather. The 
day before, my father brought home a a book. Q. 
What was it? A. Colby’s Journal. 

Q. December 28, 1835 ? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday. Cool but pleasant. We were chop- 
ping in the clearing, and came near falling [felling] a tree on 
one of the boys. 

Q. June 15, 1836? 

A. (2 sec.) Wednesday. [I had previously calculated the 
day to be Tuesday. I recalculated and found that I had made 
a mistake.] It was very clear, hot weather. The folks that 
I lived with had a swarm of bees that day. 

Q. December 25, 1837? 

A. (2 sec.) Monday, Christmas day. It was raw, but not 
very cold. My father was buried that day. 

April 4, 1841? 

A. (3 sec.) Sunday. It was rainy and muddy. Gen. Har- 
rison died that day. 

Q. July 21, 1861? 

A. (2 sec.) Sunday. Very hot and sultry. It was the day 
of the Battle of Bull Run. 

4 February 16, 1862? 

A. (2 sec.) Sunday. It was rather cold with snow. The 
Friday before was Valentine’s [pronounced by him Volen- 
tine’s| day. Some fort was taken that day. [After thinking 
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a while, he said Fort Henry. I mentioned Fort Donelson ; 
he said that was the one.] 

Q. September 2, 1864? 

A. (10sec.) Friday. It was very pleasantand warm. The 
day after, there was a Sunday-school celebration in the grove. 

Q. May 10, 1865? 

A. (7 sec.) Wednesday. It was kinder wet; it rained the 
day before. On that day I travelled the same road I did the 
day Fort Sumter was taken. 

Q. December 18, 1865? 

A. (Instantly.) Monday. A little snow on the ground, 
not cold. The Thursday before, a widow woman [sic] took 
her daughter out to the prairie to live. 

Q. July 16, 1866? 

A. (Instantly.) Monday. A very hot day. I sawed wood 
that day, and the next went out into the country to hoe pota- 
toes. 

Q. February 24, 1868? 

A. (5 sec.) Monday. Q. Are you sure it was Monday ? 
[My note was another day.] A. I am sure it was Monday. 
[A recalculation showed him to be correct.] It was wet, chilly 
weather. The Sunday before, I went up to my brother-in- 
law’s and stayed all night. The next morning it rained. 

Q. May 26, 1868? 

A. (10 sec.) Monday.* It was pleasant warm weather. 
[This was after a little hesitation.] On Sunday I was at Sun- 
day school. I remember the question they had. Q. What 
was it? A. Where is the ostrich mentioned in Scripture ? 
Do you know? [to me.] I replied, “No.” He then said, “In 
Job 39: 13.” 

Having no more notes as to dates, I asked no more ques- 
tions of the kind just given. Mr. McCartney then said he 
could answer questions in arithmetic. I asked him how he 
performed the operations. He replied that he had studied’ 
out a variety of ways. 

Q. What is 32 times 45? 

A. (2 sec.) 1440. I multiplied by 5 and then by 9. 

Q. What is 93 times 97? 

A. (12 sec.) 9021. From 9300 I took away 3 times 93. 


* See correction hereafter. 
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Q. What is 53 times 84? 

A. (8 sec.) 4452. Twice 53 is 106; 10 times 106 is 1060; 
adding 53 gives 1113; multiplying by 4, 4452. 

Q. What is 123 times 456? 

A. (85 sec.) 56,088. Multiply 456 by 100; then 23 by 400; 
then add ; multiply 23 by 56 and add. 

Q. What is 3756 times 182? 

A. (44 minutes. He became confused.) 683,592. 

Q. What is the sum of 26, 67, 48, 38, 54, 62, 87, 65, 53, 44, 
77, 33, 84, 56 and 14? (One minute occupied in calling the 
numbers.) 

A. (Instantly.) 803. 

Here he asked me whether I understood geography pretty 
well. Lanswered, “Yes”; and asked him whether he under- 
stood geography. He said he once went to a geography 
school. Q. A singing geography school? A. Yes. Q. When? 
A. In 1852. I know every important capital in the world. I 
believe I could bound all the States by thinking. 

Q. What is the capital of Vermont? A. Montpelier. 

Q. What is the capital of Texas? A. Austin. 

Q. How do you bound Tennessee ? 

A. It is bounded on the north by Kentucky and a small 
part of Virginia, on the east by North Carolina, on the south- 
east by Georgia, on the south by Alabama and Mississippi, 
and on the west by Arkansas and a small portion of Mis- 
souri. 

About three days later I had another interview with Mr. 
McCartney. The following were the questions asked and the 
answers given: 

Q. July 1, 1827? 

A. (1 sec.) Sunday. A bright, clear nice day. I see [saw] 
a woman fall off a cherry-tree and knock her wrist out of 
place. 

Q. September 10, 1830? 

A. (5 sec.) Friday. Nice clear day. That was my birth- 
day. Q. Do youremember anything else that happened that 
day? A. ITremember several things. I cleaned out the sta- 
ble for one. I was in Pittsburgh then. [My notes incorrectly 
gave the day as Tuesday.] 

Q. February 28, 1831 ? 
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A. (3 sec.) Monday. It was very muddy. There had been 
a deep snow that had been on from January; it was going 
off. It was clear. We carried sap from the sugar-trees, and 
two girls came to. our house visiting that evening. 

Q. May 30, 1833? 

A. (10 sec.) Thursday. It was cloudy, hazy-like, but you 
could see the sun most of the day. That was the spring be- 
fore we moved to Ohio. I remember that my father said he 
would not move to Ohio unless he got stouter, as it would be 
foolishness if he could not work. 

Q. December 1, 1834? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. Q. Are you certain? A. Yes. The 
21st you said? Q. No; the 1st. Instantly he said “the 1st 
was Monday. It was open weather, not very cold for the 
time of year, cloudy. Mother was sick then; they could not 
move her only in a sheet; they moved her the day before 
(Sunday), and on Monday my sister went to Galion for som 
medicine.” 

Q. January 29, 1828? 

A. (7 sec.) Monday. Sunday it was pretty cold and there 
was some snow on the ground, and on Monday it began to 
thaw. It was clear and pleasant. The night before, there 
was preaching at our house, and the preacher stayed until 
next morning. Q. What was the’preacher’s name? A. Ba- 
ker—Matthew Baker. 

Q. October 5, 1839? 

A. (10 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy but pleasant. I was 
cutting up a piece of corn fora man by the name of Rowe 
that lived in Morrow county. You have heard of lawyer 
Rowe that used to live in Marion, didn’t you? [I answered, 
No.”] 

Q. March 15, 1840? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was somewhat sloppy weather— 
warm and pleasant, however, for the time of year. One of 
our neighbors had a cow out in the woods with a young calf, 
and our boys went and helped drive her home. 

Q. August 31, 1842? 

A. (10 sec.) Wednesday. It was pleasant, warm, and 
clear. There were seven or eight of us binding oats for a man 
in a field close by our house. Q. Was not that late for oat- 
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harvest? A. It was not so late as Ihave seen it; the oats had 
been cut about two weeks. In them times they had to let the 
oats lay out to let them rot, so as to — them out [with a 
flail]. 

Q. April 1, 1843? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was uncommon muddy. It was 
ugly getting around. There was a report or rumor going 
round that the Millerites had prophesied that the world was 
coming to an end that day; that it was going to snow, and 
the snow was going to turn into oil. Some on getting up 
that day said they saw neither oil nor fire. Q. Was that the 
year of the comet? A. Yes; the comet was in the winter be- 
- fore. Could you see the comet? Reply. Yes, yes; I could 
see it. 

Q. June 23, 1844 ? 

A. (5 sec.) Sunday. It was clear, hot weather. I stayed 
with a woman’s children while her and her husband went to 
meeting. 

Q. November 7, 1845? 

A. (10 sec.) Friday. It was kinder pleasant-like weather, 
but there had been a wet spell and it was muddy. I went 
about two miles to one of our neighbors by the name of 
Fletcher, and coming home he gave me a basket of turnips. 

Q. December 3, 1848? 

A. (8 sec.) Sunday. It was very wet, muddy weather. 
Mother went away to my brother-in-law’s on a visit; I stayed 
and kept house till she came home in the evening. 

Q. January 17, 1850? 

A. (2 sec.) Thursday. It was not a bad day for the time 
of year; it was open-like weather, pleasant; it was cloudy. 
Wednesday evening I was at a German prayer meeting; I 
stayed at the house where the meeting was that night, the 
next day, and the next night. 

Q. February 29, 1852? 

A. (10 see.) Sunday. It was warm, pleasant weather for 
the time of year. That day there was one of these spiritual 
mediums over at my brother-in-law’s. Some of them went 
over; I did not go; I never would encourage it that much. 

Q. October 1, 1853 ? 

A. (7 sec.) Saturday. It was cloudy weather and drizzled 
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a little rain in the evening. Me and a boy was cutting up 
corn in a cornfield there at Cardington. 

Q. August 9, 1854? 

A. (5 sec.) Wednesday. It was very warm, dry weather ; 
oh, it was uncommon dry! That is the time that I was out 
here in Columbiana county, and we helped take up Dave 
Camp’s oats, about five miles south of this on Cold Run. 

Q. April 19, 1855? 

A. (3 sec.) Thursday. Where I was in Iowa, it rained the 
night before and that morning some; it was kinder wet and 
blustery all day. The night before, there was a moving fam- 
ily stayed over night at our house; they came when it was 
raining, and left next morning. 

Q. February 2, 1356? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was most awful cold; it was the 
coldest day I ever see in my life. It was bright, clear weath- 
er. My brother’s wife was sick; and some said there would 
be six weeks of winter yet, for if the coon came out he could 
see his shadow. The second day of February is what they 
call Candlemas. 

Q. July 29, 18577 

A. (4.sec.) Wednesday. [My notes gave the day incor- 
rectly as Thursday.] It was clear, pleasant weather. We 
went to cut our wheat, and found it was not ripe enough; we 
then went to help a neighbor cut his. Q. Was not that late 
for wheat-harvest? A. Yes; but in Iowa spring wheat is gen- 
erally sown. 

Q. June 11, 18587 

A. (5 sec.) Friday. It was uncommon wet weather in Iowa; 
the waters was high all around; you could hardly get around 
anywheres. The Baptists had a yearly meeting about thirty 
miles from us, and some of them went from our neighbor- 
hood, but they could not get over the waters. 

Q. January 31, 1860? 

A. (4 sec.) Tuesday. It wasn’t very cold; there was some 
snow on the ground; it was cloudy-like weather. One of my 
brother’s children had the scarlet fever, and they thought it 
wouldn’t get over it, but that day it began to get better. 

Q. May 17, 1867? 

A. (8 sec.) Friday. It was a nice day where I was; it was 
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nice, pleasant weather. Nothing particular, only we were 
sawing wood there in Wilton for a man. 

Q. March 11, 1851? 

A. (5 sec.) Tuesday. It was a very wet time, rainy. It 
was just the next Tuesday after the first train of cars went 
along there by Cardington. Q. What day did the first train 
goby? A. The first train went by about the 6th day. 

Q. April 17, 1827? 

A. (2 sec.) Tuesday. It was a kinder cold, raw-like day— 
clear, mostly clear; there were some few clouds. The 15th 
was Easter Sunday, and on the 17th my aunt went to town. 
I lived at my uncle’s. Q. Can you remember the earlier dates 
better than the later ones? A. I don’t know asIcan. I don’t 
know but Ican remember them dates away back there better 
than the recent dates. 

Q. March 25, 1870? 

A. (12 sec.) Friday. It was very sloppy, muddy weather. 
I was chopping wood at a sugar camp out there in Morrow 
county at my brother-in-law’s ; they was boiling sugar. 

Q. May 15, 1836? 

A. (3 sec.) Sunday. It was warm, pleasant weather. That 
was the first time I was ever at a Quaker meeting. Q. Do 
you remember anything else? A. I remember several things, 
but that was the most special thing. Q. Did anything re- 
markable occur on that day? A. Not that I ever heard of. 
Q. Was there not aneclipse? A. 1 do not remember of hear- 
ing of it. 

> September 28, 1838 ? 

A. (10 sec.) Friday. It was warm, pleasant weather, and 
very dry. My sister was married on the 29th, on Saturday. 
Q. Did you ever hear of an eclipse on that day? A. No; 
there was one on the 18th of September in that year. Q. Of 
sun or moon? A. Of sun; but it was not visible. It was so 
dry that they were looking for rain at the time of the eclipse, 
but it didn’t come. 

Q. May 26, 1854? 

A. (2 sec.) Friday. There was an eclipse on the sun that 
day. It was very pleasant weather. We were working in the 
clearing, clearing off a piece to put in corn. The eclipse was 
in the evening along about 5 o’clock. 
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Q. June 11, 1862? 

A. (5 sec.) Wednesday. It was very warm weather, clear. 
Nothing particular. We bought half a barrel of fish, and 
rolled it down from town to the house. I did hear about an 
eclipse that day, but it was not visible. Q. Was it of the sun 
or moon? A. It appears to me now that it was of the sun; I 
am not certain. I think it was of the sun. 

Q. August 7, 1869? 

A. (2 sec.) Saturday. It was nice, clear weather ; but the 
day before it stormed like everything. That was the time of 
the big eclipse. The sun was eclipsed altogether about two 
minutes and a half there in lowa. Q. When did the first 
eclipse occur that you remember seeing? A. I don’t remem- 
ber seeing any till the 7th of June, 1834. There was one on 
the 3d of April, 1829; there was one on the 26th of December, 
1833; there were two in 1834; there was one on the 30th of 
November, 1834. I paid no attention to the eclipses. The 
next I remember was the 18th of September, 1838. Unless 
the eclipse was big or visible, I took no account of it. The 
next I saw was the 13th of November, 1845; that was on the 
moon. Q. Was the eclipse of 1829 of the sun or of the moon? 
A. Of the sun, on the 3rd of April. 

Q. What is the cube root of 59,3194 

A. (80 sec.) 39. To get the cube root of 59,319, I saw it 
could be divided by 9. I divided by 9 and then by 3; then 
I had 2197. I saw it was near the cube of 12 or 1728, so I 
tried 13. Q. How did you know it could be divided by 9% 
A. Any number that when the numbers are added can be 
divided by 9, the number is divisible by 9. 

Q. What is the cube root of 79,507 ? 

A. (17 sec.) 43. I thought it must be between 40 and 44; 
I know it was not an even number; I tried 43. 

Q. What is the cube root of 117,649 ? 

A. (5 sec.) 49. I knew that long ago. 

Q. What is the cube root of 571,787? 

A. (15 see.) 83. I knew it must be between 80 and 88, 
because the cube of 80 is 512,000, and of 88, 681,472, which I 
remembered. I knew the root was not an even number; I 
tried 83. 


Q. What is the cube root of 357,911? 
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A. (15 sec.) 71. That I could do without any work. The 
cube of 70 is 343,000. I knew about how that would go; but 
I thought I would try. 

Q. What is the cube root of 110,592? 

A. (2 sec.) 48. 

_ Q. What is the cube root of 389,017? 

A. (15 sec.) 73. 

Q. What is the cube root of 4,741,632 ? 

A. (34 min.) 168. [While calculating this he was. annoyed 
by the loud talking of some children.] 

Q. What is the cube root of 18,609,625 ? 

A. (82 min.) 265. I divided by 5 three times; I got 148,- 
977. I knew this must be somewhere near 50. I knew the 
root must be odd; I knew it could not be 52, so I tried 53 by 
cubing it. I multiplied 53 by 5. 

After writing the above, I recalculated all the dates, and 
found them to be correct, except May 26, 1868, which my pre- 
vious calculation had made Monday, and my note gave Mr. 
McCartney’s answer as agreeing with it. I decided then to 
subject Mr. McCartney to a review of all the questions as to 
dates on the occasion of another expected visit to Salem. My 
third interview occurred July 15, Mr. Walter Campbell being 
present. Mr. Campbell is totally blind; he spent seven years 
in the Institution for the Blind in Columbus, Ohio, and after- 
wards graduated at the Western Reserve College at Hudson, 
Ohio; still later, he attended the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In this review Mr. McCartney reproduced his answers as to 
dates, kind of weather, and circumstances, with the exceptions 
given below. His description of the weather was in other 
words, but in every case essentially the same, thus showing 
that he remembered distinctly the facts but not the words 
that he had previously used. The same may be said as to 
his reproduction of circumstances. In some cases he expand- 
ed the accounts, and in others he shortened them. Some of 
the days of the week were given in ashorter time and others 
after a longer time than on his first examination. 

May 8, 1846? “I was cleaning flax for a man, and I could 
not go on, it was so wet.” Do you remember anything else? 
He then gave the circumstance previously given. 
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December 28, 1835? “It was the next Monday after Christ- 
mas. Christmas was Friday. Mr. Henkle, was not that the 
day your father died?” I replied that I did not remember the 
day of the month he died, but he died in that year and month. 
I had incidentally alluded to my father’s death when giving 
the date first. Do youremember anything else? He said he 
did not. After a few moments, he gave the circumstance pre- 
viously given. 

May 26, 1868? He gave at first Monday, and then without 
any hint he changed to Tuesday (the proper day). I told him 
he gave Monday before ; he was under the impression he gave 
Tuesday. Was the weather the same on Tuesday as on Mon- 
day? “Not quite; it rained a little on Monday.” 

October 5, 1839? “I was threshing buckwheat.” For whom ? 
Rowe—George Rowe, who lived there above Iberia. I was 
cutting up corn that morning, but it got so wet I quit.” 

November 7, 1845? He said laughingly, “I was cutting 
pumpkins that day for pies.” You did not tell me that be- 
fore. He then told about the turnips. . 

December 3, 1848? ‘Nothing particular that day; but we 
killed our hogs the Friday before.” Do youremember noth- 
ing else? “ Nothing particular, except mother went off to see 
my sister that day.” 

February 2, 1866? He used the word ground-hog instead 
of coon as previously. 

September 28, 1838? ‘You said there was an eclipse on 
that day. .[I had incorrectly copied Sep. 28 instead of Sep. 18.] 
{ thought it strange, as I knew there was one on the 18th.” 

May 26, 1854? He added, “I was down here in Columbiana 
county that day.” [He visited Columbiana and Morrow coun- 
ties in 1853 and 1854.] 

‘June 11, 1862? “It was cloudy-like.” I have written clear. 
“It was clear in the afternoon, but cloudy in the morning.” 
[This was said with great promptness.] Did you hear of any- 
thing else? “It appears to me to me there was a battle ora 
skirmish.” Was there an eclipse? “I did not hear of one.” 
On reminding him of what he had previously said, he replied, 
“It appears to me I did.” 

After this review, which impressed us greatly as to Mr. 
McCartney’s wonderful power, Mr. Campbell and I questioned 
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him very closely as to the train of thought that enabled him 

to give his answers; in other words, we wanted him to think 
aloud. Our questions resulted in the following facts. He 
fixes the year by one or more prominent events of the year. 
He associated 1842 with the running of Corwin and Shannon 
for Governor of Ohio in the latter part of the year. “A good 
many events took place in 1845 that make it prominent in 
my mind. On the 4th of March was Polk’s inauguration, 
and a protracted meeting commenced in the neighborhood 
that lasted about a week. May 28—there was a frost that 
night, and a frost three nights hand going. July 4—that was 
the time Col. Davenport was murdered on the island in the 
river between Rock Island and Davenport.” 

The days in the year are referred to certain days. These 
are Jan. 1, Feb. 2 [ground-hog and Candlemas day], Feb. 22, 
April 1, Easter, and Whitsunday seven weeks later, July 4, 
Sept. 10 [his birthday], Oct. 31 [Hallow-Eve], Dec. 1 [first day 
of the first winter month], and Dec. 25 [Christmas]. From 
these days he says he “runs down to the date given.” 

Whether McCartney was right in his description of the 
weather at the dates given above, Iam unable to say. The 
review was a strong presumptive evidence that he was. This 
review was the first of the kind he ever had, and was entirely 
unexpected. 

At the close of the third interview with Mr. McCartney, I 
tested him as to his verbal memory. I gave him slowly the 
following names, to be repeated by him in order, namely :— 
1 Gen. Grant, 2 Gen. Washington, 3 Julius Cesar, 4 Queen 
Victoria, 5 St. Paul, 6 Gen. Sherman, 7 Napoleon, 8 Daniel 
Webster, 9 William Pitt, 10 Henry Clay. With the last he 
stopped me, saying “that was enough.” In repeating them, 
he failed at the sixth. He says he knows the words of about 
250 hymns, and that he can sing about 200 tunes ; that he can 
remember a hymn after hearing it recited three times, pro- 
vided he is interested in it. 

My fifth interview with Mr. McCartney occurred two or 
three days after the previous one. 

Suppose I should give you Jan. 29, 1851, what would you 
associate with the year? “That was the spring the cars came 
through Cardington.” What is the association for getting the 
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day of the week? “I think of the 1st of January, and then 
circumstances each week down to the time.” What do you 
associate with the 1st of January? ‘“ Nothing particular; the 
day before I sawed wood for a grocery-keeper, and in the 
evening I bought some cakes and nuts.” What kind of cakes? 
“Cakes like they sell in a grocery—the kind of small-like 
sweet cakes coated over with sugar.” What kind of nuts? 
“What they call, I think, pecans.” Is this event what fixes 
the 1st of January in your mind? “Yes.” 

In coming down to January 29, what do you think of next? 
“Why, I don’t think of any thing special; I think what em- 
ployment I was at.” Well, I want to know exactly what you 
do think, whether especial or not. “The next week after 
that, the Baptists had a quarterly meeting above us, away 
out in Richmond county. Two of my brothers went up.” 
What is the next thing you think of? “ Why, the 15th day 
I borrowed the Life of Fred. Douglass from a man here in 
town.” Whattown? “Cardington.” What do you think of 
next? ‘“ Nothing particular; only I was sawing wood there 
in town, and it was a kind of open-like spell of weather; and 
then about the 26th (Sunday), there was a meeting there at 
the lower end of town, at the Protestant Church.” What 
next? “It began to get cold that week. Wednesday was the 
29th ; it was pretty cold Wednesday, Thursday and Friday.” 
How do you remember that Wednesday was the 29th? “Be- 
cause I knew the Sunday before was the 26th; Wednesday 
was the 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d, and 29th.” How do you remember 
that the 26th was Sunday? “It was the 26th that I was to 
meeting there at the Protestant Church.” Could you not have 
found out the day of the week sooner by thinking of Feb. 2, 
Candlemas day, and going back? “Just as soon; but that 
was not the way I thought of it. Sometimes I do think of it 
in that way; I run it backwards as often as forwards.” Do 
you remember many passages of Scripture? “Oh, yes.” Do 
you remember the whole of any chapter? “I believe I can 
repeat the 15th chapter of St. Luke, and I don’t know but 
several others.” He then repeated it, giving some verses 
verbatim, but others in nearly the proper words; in all cases, 
however, giving the meaning, thus showing that his memory 
tends to ideas and events rather than to words. 
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Can you see well enough to remember a person by night? 
“Oh, no; I never remember a person by countenance.” Can 
you always remember a person by his voice? “Yes, if I get 
well acquainted with him.” Do you ever forget the name of 
such a person? “No, sir.’ Don’t you suppose you would 
forget the name sooner than you would the voice? “No.” 

Here he said, “I learned the German language by hearing 
them talk; not perfect, but so that I can make out with theia, 


Der morgen Stund 
Hat Gold im Mund.’ ” 


What is that in English? He replied, 


mourning hour 
Has gold in its mouth.’ ”’ 


* Der morgen Stund 
Hat Gold im Mund ; 
Wer schlift am Tag 
Hat grasig Grund.” 


‘**Who sleeps in the day 
Has weedy ground.’ ” 

How long did it take you to learn to read? “Not long, after 
I could see. I could beat most persons spelling; I learned 
before by hearing them spell.” Did your sight grow better / 
“T think so, because I was always trying to read in books, 
and I never could read till about eight years ago.” Spel: 
separate. “S-e-p-e-r-a-t-e.” Spell valleys. “ V-a-l-1-i-e-s.” 
Spell infallible. “ I-n-f-a-1-1-i-b-l-e.” 

I asked him whether he knew all the county seats of all the 
counties of Ohio. “I think I know nearly all.” What is the 
county seat of Pike county? He did not know. Of Pickaway 
county? “Chillicothe.” No; Chillicothe is the county seat 
of Ross county. Circleville is the county seat of Pickaway 
county. Of Miami county? “Cincinnati.” No, you are 
wrong; itis Troy. Of Butler county? He did not know. Of 
Belmont county? “St. Clairsville.” Of Cue county? He did 
not know. Of Coshocton? “Coshocton town.” Of Monroe? 
He did not know. Of Noble? He dic not know. Of Jeffer- 
son? “Steubenville.” Of Wood county? He did not answer. 
I told him it had been Perrysburgh, but it was changed some 
months ago to Bowling Green. He said he knew it had been 
Perrysburgh, and that it had been changed. He seems not to 
have learned very thoroughly the county towns of Ohio. 
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KANT’S ETHICS. 


By James Epmunps, 


I.— Ethical Merit and Reward. 


Probably few students of the philosophy of IMMANUEL 
Kant have failed to notice the contradictions which disfigure 
his exposition of his system. Perhaps the most important 
(as certainly the most manifest) of these is the positive, un- 
qualified and frequent assertion upon the very outset, that 
time and space do not condition things-in-themselves, but are 
merely subjective forms of sensuous intuition (see the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft, general remarks on transcendental 
esthetic, etc.); whereby he involves himself throughout in 
many difficulties as needless as superficial, since all that is 
requisite for the establishment of his theory of freedom and 
necessity upon impregnable ground is the HYPOTHESIS that | 
noumena may be indeterminable by the sensory, a hypothe- 
sis immediately evident, transferring to his assailants the 
labor of establishing of noumena any KNOWLEDGE of any 
determination whatever. We do not know why it should 
never have occurred to him to make space and time subjec- 
tive forms of sensuous intuition without denying that they 
may be also objective forms of all that is given in sensuous 
intuition. His argument requires the positive view, but can 
well spare the negative. 

§ 2. In the enumeration of the preliminary ideas entering 
into the metaphysic of ethics, we find it stated that “what 
any one does over and above what he can be compelled to, — 
is meritorious, or of well-desert.” This assertion, astonishing 
only because placed in an ethical system, suggests the in- 
quiry whether the attempt to establish merit is compatible 
with interest in morality. The law of freedom, Kant de- 
clares in the introduction to the Metaphysic of Ethics, “is, 
in contradistinction to physical laws, called moral.- When 
directed to external actions and their legitimateness, it 
founds jurisprudence; but when the law is applied to hu- 
man conduct, and is itself the ground determining an action, 
so as to ascertain and fix its inward and therefore also its 
outward conformity to the law, the knowledge apriori result- 
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ing from this formal determination of the maxims of the 
will is the science of ethics; and this is what is meant when 
it is said that actions in harmony with the first [Jus, law ex- 
ternal, law in the narrower sense] are legal, while actions in 
harmony with the last [law absolute, the supreme principle 
of ethics] are moral.” Now in the chapter on the apriori 
spring of the will (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft), this 
great man maintains and surely establishes that “the essence 
of all moral worth in acting consists in this, that the moral 
law be the immediate determinator of the will. If the will be 
determined so as to be in harmony with the law, but only 
mediately and by the intervention of an emotion or feeling, 
no matter of what kind soever this last may be [shall we say 
the desire of reward?], which emotion must be presupposed 
before the law becomes the sufficient determinator, id est 
when the determination is not solely out of reverence for 
the law, then the action is possessed of legality, but it con- 
tains no morality.” — “ Reverence toward the law is the only 
and undoubted ethic spring, and is an emotion directed to no 
object except upon grounds of the law.” And again: “ Duty 
demands in the act, objectively conformity to the law, and 
subjectively (in the maxim from which it flows) reverence for 
the law, such being the only method of determining the will 
by it; and on this rests the difference between those states 
of consciousness —that of acting in harmony with what is 
duty, and that of doing so from a principle of duty, id est out 
of reverence for the law. The first case (legality) is possible 
when mere appetites determine to volition; but the second 
(morality), the moral worth, can be placed only in this, that 
the act has been performed out of duty, id est out of naked 
regard had to the law.” 

§ 3. Here, in order that we may fairly represent the Koe- 
nigsberg professor, we quote at some length, following the 
admirable translation of SEMPLE : 


‘*What any one does over and above what he can be compelled to, is meri- 
‘torious, or of well-desert; what actions do no more than tally with the legal 
standard, are of debt singly, and when they fall short of it are of demerit or ill- 
desert. The legal consequence of demerit or guilt is punishment; that of merit 
is reward, provided the reward promised in the law was the 
motive inciting to action. Conduct precisely exhaustive of what we 
were indebted to, is unattended by any judicial effect. Benignity or favor stands 
in no legal relationship to any action. ~ 
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“The good or evil results consequent on an indebted action, likewise the con- 
sequences of neglecting a meritorious, cannot be imputed. They may tell upon 
the actor, but [the latter] c»nnot be deemed effects of the law. 

“The good springing from an action of well-desert, and the evil following on 
an unjust action, are imputable. 

“ However, subjectively, the grade of the imputability of an action is to be 
estimated by the magnitude of the obstacles overcome. The greater hindrance 
from without, and the less the hindrance to duty from within, so much the 
higher rises the moral honesty and well-deservingness of the act: e. g., if I res- 
cue from great wretchedness one who is a stranger and unknown to me, and at 
great personal inconvenience to myself. 

‘*«Conversely : the less the impediment is from without, and the greater the 
obstacles are within, so much the greater is the demerit in the scale of guilt. The 
state of mind, therefore, in which a bad action is perpetrated, whether unagitated 
or inflamed, will greatly change the imputation both of the deed and of its con- 
sequences.’ 

§ 4. It would seem that these conceptions of reward and 
merit are here introduced to complete a system, being appa- 
rently necessary to complement the notions of demerit and 
punishment. And indeed, if we were speaking of merely 
civil law, without question of other obligation than that of 
force, it were hypercritical to suggest the contradiction. But 
we ought to remember that we stand in the presence of THE 
LAW, supreme and inexorable, “before whom all appetites 
are dumb, however secretly they rebel”—“whose voice makes 
the most daring scoffer tremble, and forces him to hide him- 
self from his own view.” Although in law externally consid- 
ered we make abstraction from inward motive, we dare not 
derogate from its dignity by admitting any material deter- 
minator; nor can we forget that in thus making abstraction 
we have neither subtracted one jot from nor added one tittle 
to the law itself, which remains unalterable in majesty 
forever. 

§ 5. The moral law does not seduce by the offer of reward: 
it COMMANDS. It cannot be fulfilled: its fulfilment can at 
best be no more than approximated. How in any case it can 
be exceeded, is incomprehensible. 

§ 6. Moreover, if it be figured as containing a reward, the 
agent who is “incited to action” by that reward as the mo- 
tive, is no less sensuously and mechanically determined than 
if by benignity, which is a sensuous impulse. If benignity 
“stands in no legal relationship to any action,” how shall 
any relation to the law be established by that agent who, 
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having already fulfilled it, proceeds to act similarly for 
reward ? 

§ 7. Further it appears, granting the theory of merit and 
reward exhibited by Kant, that “the less the hindrance to 
duty from within,” the less (instead of the greater) is the 
moral well-deservingness of the action. If, having no love for 
the law, an agent equally overfulfills it, surmounting the 
greater hindrance from without also, it must be admitted that 
the magnitude of the obstacles overcome is the greater be- 
cause of the greater inward hindrance, and that there is less 
doubt that “the reward promised in the law” is the sole mo- 
tive inciting to action. “So much the higher rises the MORAL 
WELL-DESERVINGNESS of the act”! That is to say, having pre- 
supposed immorality, we demonstrate a higher grade of mo- 
rality. It may be said that “the reward promised in the law” 
is nothing material or positive, that the law admits no other 
reward than absence of punishment, that “the reward prom- 
ised in the law” signifies no other than the moral motive, that 
in estimating the imputability of an action question is made 
of merit but not at all of reward, etc.; but this is merely jug- 
gling with words. It is not possible to dissociate the notions 
. of merit and reward, to conceive of merit which ought not to 
be rewarded. Moreover, the merit is expressly estimated 
“subjectively,” as based upon the moral law. But how shall 
we limit the reach or vitiate the claim of Duty ? 

§ 8. It is not well, however, hastily to ascribe contradic- 
tions to a system so thoroughly elaborated, representing 
twenty years of mature reflection, and exhibiting in its least 
forcible presentations a profundity of thought that compels 
more than admiration. Something may be allowed for the 
great age of the author; and if perfect continuity of argument 
is lacking, yet if the system itself is at heart sound, so soon 
as we discover the course and windings of the thought, we 
may find upon careful examination that the contradictions 
are superficial and apparent, not inherent or essential. 

§ 9. The law, either as common or as statute, is never by 
any finite legislator promulgated in its full extent, but only 
so much thereof as may by finite intelligent agents easily 
be fulfilled. It is therefore conceivable that THE LAW AS 
ENOUNCED may be overfulfilled. It is also conceivable that 
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the legislator may hold out a material determinator, a re- 
ward, supporting and as it were supplementing an imperfect 
apprehension of duty, the more perfectly to effect the observ- 
ance of the law. But the merit of such observance must not 
be mistaken for morality, nor the desire of the reward for a 
right maxim. 

§ 10. It is not strange that imperfect man should transfer 
to the person of his fellow finite intelligent agent, in whose 
practice he sees the dignity of the law exemplified, some por- 
tion of that unbounded reverence which is extorted from him 
(however unwilling) by the naked representation of the law 
itself. But even though he does fully admit that he can 
attribute no more than external observance of the law, and 
may not dare to pronounce upon the subjective maxim which 
determines that observance, the reverence which he bestows 
is based wholly upon the charitable presumption that that 
maxim is no other than duty —id est, than the same rever- 
ence for the law which inspires his own homage. That this 
is so needs no further proof than that the homage is instinc- 
tively and immediately withdrawn upon knowledge (or even 
suspicion) that the motive is not moral but material (e. g., a 
reward). 

§ 11. It is the consciousness (albeit latent) that overfulfil- 
ment of the law can be only apparent and never real, which 
is the ground of the reluctance with which a very good man 
accepts a reward proffered, invariably repelling the imputed 

merit. And in honorably characterizing the reward as not of 
desert but a free gift thankfully received, he does not exhibit 
as is commonly but falsely asserted humility, but pure justice 
(id est conformity tolaw). The consciousness of conformity 
to the law never humbles, but ever exalts. 


Il.—Ethical Consciousness. 


§ 12. Mr. Semp.e, the shrewd and masterly translator of 
the ethics of IMMANUEL Kant, in his introduction to the 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten inquires whether in 
the search for a moral philosophy it is warrantable to begin 
as Kant does hypothetically, or on the contrary needful to 
begin with the facts of consciousness. 
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A clear-headed thinker despondently assures us that he 
cannot find morality in consciousness (whereby he means the 
abstract intellectual fact; for that he poxs find morality in 
consciousness needs no other proof than his earnest effort to 
found it securely). 

There is something very wonderful and infinitely touching 
in the spectacle presented by such a man, who finds himself 
oppressed by the too hastily assumed necessity either to 
abandon his consciousness of morality as unphilosophical or 
to deduce it by unquestionable ratiocination from pure intel- 
lectual consciousness. We hasten to urge upon his remem- 
brance that reason cannot propose to herself any problem 
which she is unable either to solve or to remove explicitly 
beyond her sphere by a sort of negative but conclusive defi- 
nition. 

§ 13. So weighty a dilemma ought to be carefully examined, 
whether perhaps its origin may be found in some undetected 
error and its delusive character exposed to deserved contempt. 
The sources of error may be 


I. An insufficient analysis of the idea morality. 


II. An incomplete view of the reach and scope of the 
faculty reason. 


Iif. An imperfect conception of the ground of knowledge. 


§ 14. As to the first, that the idea morality must include 
no aposteriori elements is postulated by the attempt to make 
an apriori deduction. But the obstinate fact that it is habitu- 
ally permitted to retain not only aposteriori elements, but 
too often a completely aposteriori character, is not merely 
very marvellous, but goes far to establish its position as no 
deduction from pure intellectual self-consciousness, but a co- 
ordinate fact of reason, demanding a deduction from the 
ground of all knowledge. If it were an apriori deduction from 
consciousness, like an ordinary conception of the understand- 
ing (e. g., that all sensation must have a degree), it would 
long ago have been degraded to the rank of a simple cate- 
gory. That it demands of consciousness no more than the 
recognition of its true character, that it comMANDs this recog- 
nition, and that it requires over and above such an acknowl- 
edgment no intellectual deduction from consciousness, but 
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solely room to stand upon the common and necessary ground 
of knowledge, must have not only a deduction from the na- 
ture of the faculty reason, but an ethical occasion. Fortu- 
nately Reason, who is often compelled to content herself with 
the proof of a rHaT and to frankly confess the most absolute 
ignorance of a How and a wHYy, finds here the wuy so plain 
that “he who reads may run” (id est, make haste to be wise. 
As to which wuy, more hereafter). In our brief recension of 
Kant’s doctrine of ethical merit and reward, we have pre- 
viously partially stripped morality of its vicious aposteriori 
presentment; although we have not contemplated a complete 
elucidation, or anything more than to direct the student who 
really seeks truth. 


§ 15. Passing for the moment the second and most fruitful 
source of error,* we come to the conception of the last ground 
of knowledge. This ground, commonly called self conscious- 
ness, no philosopher since Drs Cartes has deemed it neces- 
sary to attempt to establish. If the student, upon arriving at 
that stage of reflection where the apprehension of self con- 
sciousness is possible, fails to grasp it instantly and securely 
as the ultimate fact of the rational faculty, fails thencefor- 
ward to posit it as no less apodictically certain than an axi- 
om although incapable of further proof than mere assertion, 
his case is unfortunately but exactly analagous to that of the 
trickster’s dog who will pick you out certain cards from the 
pack by accustomed mental processes which do not rise to 
the height of free intelligence. He may be thankful if he 
can discover any meaning whatever in Sir Witi1am Hamiz- 
TON’s sentence: “He who doubts that what consciousness 
manifests it does manifest, in so doubting doubts that he 
himself doubts.” 

§ 16. It is common to state that what is given in self con- 
sciousness is existence. Let us say rather unity; since exis- 
tence may be plausibly frittered away, but unity is as firm 
as consciousness and is wholly inseparable from it. That 
which is given is hastily said to be unity of self consciousness ; 
but it ought to be known as consciousness of unity. Unity is 
cogitable without consciousness : consciousness is not cogita- 


* Not resumed in this chapter.—Ed. Journal. 
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ble without unity. Consciousness is the ultimate intellectual 
FACT: unity is the ultimate intelligible GRounD of the fact, 
and is necessarily preposited by consciousness. Reason finds 
her facts in consciousness and bases them upon unity. She 
does not require that knowledge should be deduced from 
pure apperception (the abstract intellectual fact of self con- 
sciousness); but that consciousness (as it were a SCHEMA) 
should seize knowledge in its totality and in its manifold- 
ness, and deduce it from that unity which underlies and sup- 
ports itself. (Nor let any man think to escape from the 
requirement of reason by making question of the essential 
nature of objective unity : which cannot in any possible con- 
tingency affect the position that WHATEVER KNOWLEDGE MAY 
BE it is so constituted solely by virtue of the objective valid- 
ity of the unity of apperception. Wherefore, any ontological 
digression is here uncalled for.) When consciousness appre- 
’ hends a fact, reason proceeds to investigate, by abstracting 
from experience and laying bare the apriori root, whether the 
fact is grounded in unity. If not, it is no fact, but a delusion. 
When reason declares a fact to be necessarily and univer- 
sally a fact of reason, she cannot refuse to expose its ground 
and to make a deduction from unity. But the declaration of 
a fact is not the deduction of a fact; and though the latter 
may not have been made or attempted, the former may be 
apodictic. 

§ 17. If by “the facts of consciousness” Mr. Sempie under- 
stands apperception, he has simply fallen upon the common 
misconception of the Kantian philosophy. If he accepts the 
fact morality, his inquiry is a suggestion—which need only 
be stated to provoke a smile—that an exposition of a deduc- 
tive system ought to proceed categorically ab initio. On the 
contrary, it may sometimes be better to begin with a hypoth- 
esis whereof no man can establish a contradictory, than to 
postulate that which may prove too much, or may be so far 
successfully disputed as to lessen its usefulness. Of which 
in truth it would be difficult to find more convincing illustra- 
tion than the deplorable consequences of the persistent asser-_ 
tion by the great master himself that things-in-themselves 
are not and cannot be conditioned in space or time. 


§ 18. Such students of the progressive development of the 
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human mind as are familiar with the physical theories of 
integration and differentiation held by some of the self-styled 
positivists, with the immense periods required by modern 
geologists for slight effects, with the doctrine of some disci- 
ples of FicuTE as to the self-determination of infinite mind, 
with that of some readers of Sprnoza (and perhaps of some 
of HEGEL) as to the nature of the self-consciousness of abso- 
lute existence, will readily admit that unassisted infantile 
intellect must have tedious beginnings, painful labors, and 
within mortal limits results nearly barren. What Bacon, 
what HumpBotpt, what PLato, sprang ever from a savage 
mother? Or, to present the question in a practical aspect, 
what St. Louis rationalist will undertake to make plain to 
even the preternaturally sharpened wit of a St. Louis news- 
boy the character of apriori reasoning ? 

§ 19. The day has long gone by when it is possible for an 
introspective thinker to acknowledge the tabula rasa. He is 
compelled to postulate somewhat, even though it be no more 
than an obscurely defined receptive faculty (which the tabula 
rasa is not). But whatever his view, and whatever his psy- 
chological faith, he expects no full-armed MINERVA even from 
the brain of a Jove. He may repudiate all knowledge which 
does not possess an immovable apriori foundation; but if he 
is a teacher he will surely bring his pupil to the very ground 
of all apriori bases by no other method than induction. 


§ 20. Aposteriori, in our relation to the sensible world of 
phenomenal intelligent agents, we are brought face to face 
with an undeniable fact of experience—morality. Whereupon 
reason abstracts from experience, discovers the apriori idea, 
and immediately and apodictically pronounces judgment :— 
Every finite intelligent agent is subject to a rule 
of right and wrong. This judgment is declared to be 
necessary and universal, and is delivered with such complete 
certainty that reason refuses to suspend its application upon 
the most weighty appearance of exception, unhesitatingly 
averring that the derelict agent who is presented as exception 
. OUGHT by the necessity of his intelligent nature to be no ex- 
ception, and that no possible experience of natural obstruction 
oueHT to delay (much less counteract) the practical operation 
of the law. And as reason, having established by an apriori 
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deduction the impossibility of material atoms, replies to the 
aposteriori presentation of an atom that the law of nature is 
apodictic, and that if sensitive receptivity were sufficiently 
acute the apparent atom would immediately become experi- 
mentally divisible, so the same reason with the same sure de- 
pendence upon apodictic law declares that wherever HERSELF 
is present her exponent, upon however low a plane he may 
stand as an intelligent agent, is necessarily a moral agent, no 
matter how undiscoverable the aposteriori fact (e. g., in the 
case of a person as far below the Australian savage as the 
latter below a NEwmTon). - 

§ 21. Dogmatism fails to harmonize freedom and necessity 
because it abandons in ethics the rational method which it 
pursues in physics. Philosophy, recognizing reason as its 
sole instrument, has no difficulty in reconciling freedom and 
necessity ; but it is apt in ethics to forget the nature of the 
material with which it is working} to misuse it, and because 
of consequently illogical conclusions to reject it. Exactly as 
if a mechanic, having discovered that his working instrument 
can divide the air, should proceed to cut thence a foundation 
for his house: he would be laughed at unmercifully if the 
absurd incident should afterward cause him to deny the mate- 
rial fact, air. And exactly as it were better that he cast away 
his instrument—aye, his whole chest of tools—than attempt 
to exclude the air from his dwelling: so is the error of philoso- 
phy in rejecting an apriori fact of reason because it does not 
know what to do with it, productive of more serious ¢onse- 
quence than the gross blunder of dogmatism in casting behind- 
back the method of reason because it does not understand 
it. It is well for our ridiculous mechanic that his tools can be 
used in the air: from which not being able to withdraw, how 
else could he work at all? Similarly fortunate is our philoso- 
pher, who nolens volens is a simultaneous dweller in two 
worlds, in that reason hath equal sovereignty in both: driven 
from her throne in one, her title to allegiance in the other were 
very frail. 

§ 22. It will not avail to urge that moral necessitation is 
not given in abstract consciousness. If an intelligent agent, 
theretofore subject only to some sensory differing toto celo 
from space and time, were unexpectedly to discover some fact 
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in space and time, he would be justly censured for rejecting 
that apriori fact upon the ground that he had never been able 
to find that form of sense in his consciousness. How could he 
find it before his subjection to it? How could he escape from 
it in the presence of his subjection to it? Every sensation 
must have a degree: how could an intelligent agent deduce 
that apriori rule from his consciousness, except he first had 
experience of sensation? (e. g., he living solely in an intelli- 
gible world.) It does not need argument to prove that moral 
necessitation is not given in abstract intellectual conscious- 
ness: it is so far otherwise that no finite intelligent agent 
could by any conceivable possibility anticipate such an awful 
datum as the spontaneous — of self-practical reason in 
the world of nature. 


§ 23. But there is no room for question either of anticipa- 
tion or of possibility. The marvellous AcTUALITY is ever 
present; and the only problem which ethics can be required 
to solve is the harmony of freedom and natural necessity, id 
est the development of the absolute rational ground of the 
fact and the formulation of the law in pursuance of which it 
stands. 


§ 24. And whether the philosopher holds fast to individual 
self-determination and the absolute independence of self- 
consciousness (with the inexorable corollary of the mutual 
determination and interdependence of independent. and solely 
self-determined units), or rests with sweet content in absolute 
_ dependence (of spontaneity no less than of necessity) upon 
ABSOLUTE Unity; in other words, whether he believes the 
law to be merely given through himself as lawgiver or to 
spring from himself as sole and ultimate author; he cannot 
escape from the fact of the law, and in the attempt to escape 
is ever overtaken by self-condemnation, ever overwhelmed 
and confounded by the most despicable of all humiliation. 
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ANALYSIS OF AN ARTICLE ON HEGEL. 


e By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


In the North American Review for April, 1868, there ap- 
peared an article by J. E. Cabot, entitled “Hegel,” which will 
from its suggestiveness amply repay many perusals. It is 
here proposed to analyze this article, in so far as such treat- 
ment is possible, although, because it is more organic than 
mechanical in its structure, it will not admit of a formal logi- 
cal analysis. The ‘main heads will be indicated, and, for 
convenience, some statements will be reduced to the form of 
equations. If this paper shall induce a reperusal of the origi- 
nal review, it will answer its purpose. It contains: 


A. An Introduction, vindicating Metaphysics from the charges brought against 
it. 


. A Presentation of some of the Principles ef Hegel’s System of Procedure. 
. A Reduction of the Results of Inductive Science. 

. A Consideration of the Law of Causality; and 

. A Brief Statement of some of the Results of Philosophy. 


A.—Introduction. 


Against the statement of the Saturday Review, that “Meta- 
physics has been long sinking into merited contempt,” our 
author first hurls the theorem that ‘Metaphysics is the sci- 
ence of Realities.” Not only this, but he goes on to show 
that all men are metaphysicians, the difference between them 
in this respect being one of degree alone. These two positions 
may be otherwise stated thus: (a) Truth is found only in 
consciousness, and what we do not find there is not Truth at 
all. (%) All men practically, if not theoretically, admit this. 
He proves his statements in three ways: 


1. By the existence of common names. 
2. By the mode of procedure in Induction. 
3. By the way in which we accept facts. 

1. The existence of common names. 


(p. 419.) Our minds continually sift out from the mass of 
impressions produced, the particular and peculiar, retaining 
the common and general, to which, though we have never 
felt, or seen, or smelt, or tasted it, we give for name a common 
noun: and the abstract somewhat so named is recognized 
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by us a true somewhat. But this common name necessarily 
implies a comparison of sensations felt by us at different 
times. It is evident that if each sensation were so individual 
as to have nothing in common with any other, or if our minds 
were incapable of comparing, and recognizing the Constant in 
our sensations, common names would never exist. To-day I 
have an apple which is large, nearly spherical, soft, smooth, 
sweet, green, fragrant, with black seeds and white pulp. 
To-morrow I have one which is small, twice as large if mea- - 
sured one way as if measured the other, hard, rough, sour, 
red, destitute of odor, with white seeds and red pulp. The 
two objects differ in almost every particular. And yet the 
mind compares the two sets of impressions, recognizes a 
Common, to that Common and Constant applies the common 
noun “apple,” and holds to this abstraction as Truth in the 
face of the contradictions paraded by all the senses. To 
verify further the impressions made on our minds, we com- 
pare our own sensations with those of others, as far as we 
can. No two persons are ever cognizant by their senses, 
of precisely the same object at precisely the same time, any 
more than two can see the same rainbow; and yet we have 
common names which we apply to these sensations, as e. g. 
“sweet.” As I can never feel the sensations of another, or he 
mine, we cannot say that the immediate sensations are the 
same, and yet we make and accept a common name. 


2. The mode of procedure in Induction. 


(p. 450.) The whole process of Induction consists in “win- 
nowing out the peculiar and independent*—that which has 
nothing to show for itself but the immediate certainty.” It 
claims to be built on observed phenomena. Buta science that 
were really so built would be no science at all, any more than 
the accumulated knowledge of phenomena possessed by the 
North American Indians entitles them to be called scientific. 
Induction separates the Essential from the Unessential in 
phenomena, disregards the latter and builds its laws on the 
former. It is the Universal and Abstract with which it deals. 
Experience, upon which Induction confessedly rests, “does 


* “Independent” seems hardly the word to convey the meaning here. 
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not proceed by the comparison of sensations, but by the com- 
parison of inferences.” 


3. The way in which we accept facts. 


(p. 450.) What is the whole fact to one, is only partial to 
another. The difference between the child and the philoso- 
pher is only the difference in the number of steps the two 
take in seizing what seems to them to be Truth, the difference 
in the number of “why’s” they ask. The child accepts imme- 
diate sensations as Truth, and all facts are to him “stubborn”; 
i.e. he does not, because he cannot, go behind them. But as he 
grows towards philosophy, facts before stubborn are no longer 
so, but yielding. Behind them, however, lie another set which 
are stubborn to him. And, moreover, he does believe impli- 
citly that these also will yield at last to perseverance, else 
why does he never give over his efforts? 

The distinction above referred to of essential and unessen- 
tial is further shown. Facts are what we want? Yes; but 
surely not all facts. For how else comes it that science dis- 
regards some and carefully holds to others? The curve of a 
kitten’s tail is as much a fact as the curve of Saturn’s orbit. 
Why does science neglect the one, and busy herself about the 
other? 

Can Positivism tell us what draws the line between essen- 
tial and unessential facts? Is it not evident that we do actu- 
ally “assign mental values to all our facts,” which values alone 
we recognize, and that these values are simply the exponent of 
the force with which facts go out of and beyond themselves— 
“with which they lead away from themselves”—with which 
they enter into relations? But these relations are assuredly 
metaphysical abstractions. 

Now this comparing of sensations, this selecting of facts, 
this assigning of mental values to them, is done through Con- 
SCIOUSNESS (p. 452). Man does it; the brute does not. To 
the latter, in so far as he is pure brute,* one fact is of just as 
much importance as another. and each sensation separate and 


* This phrase may require some explanation. A dog recognizes the difference 
between his master’s whistle and that of a locomotive. He hears both, but obeys 
one and disregards the other except in so far as he listens to it. In this he is not 
pure brute, for he evidently makes some mental comparison, if the expression 
may be allowed. 
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unrelated. If his actions are adapted to the end of his being, 
they are so only tous, nottohim. “Brutes think, but they do 
not think about thinking, and hence are not individuals, are 
not free.” Consciousness, accordingly, is defined thus: (pp. 
452-53) Consciousness is 

. “The any together of what belongs together, but occurs sepa- 

rately.” 
. “The knowing together or in common with others.” (Hobbes. ) 


. “The individual’s discovery that he is not mere individual, but also 
universal.” 


. “The discovery that one’s individuality is not mere fact, but 
Truth.” 


. “The discovery of the Truth.” 


“Consciousness is infallible as far as it goes” (p. 453). It 
is our only criterion of Truth. Error may arise, however, 
from our carrying it “only to the most general category.” 
Lewes and Mill are here unwillingly forced to testify to the 
correctness of this conclusion, the former by the admission 
‘in the introduction to his History of Philosophy that “the 
verdict of Consciousness is the ultimate test of Truth,” and 
the latter “by his assuming his fundamental truth, Happi- 
ness, to be its own sufficient reason and evidence.” “The 
only conclusive test of Truth is seeing it,” and what all see 
is accepted as established science. 

The Introduction closes here with the acceptance of the 
statement that Metaphysics—Philosophy—is Idealism. But 
when one has been forced to admit that all are idealists, the 
conclusion is not far off that: all men, not excepting the writer 
of the Saturday Review article, are metaphysicians. 

It has been already seen that by experience no one really 
means the sensuous perception. Some definition may eluci- 
date its meaning. Experience is (p. 454): 


a. “The reconcilement of the limits and conditions which surround a 
fact, to the Trath.” 

b. “The rectifying of old impressions by new.” 

ce.” The thinking our thoughts over again, and recognizing in them 
ever wider relations of particular facts’”—and Consciousness is 
a thinking of this process. 


B.—Some Principles of Hegel’s Procedure. 


(p. 455.) To those who deride metaphysics, Hegel, as the 
most metaphysical thinker, becomes the most prominent object 
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of scorn, and it is well known how industriously ridicule has 
been brought to bear on his reduction of Being and Nought. 
In common with most German philosophers, he has to bear 
the odium of trying to evolve Truth from consciousness, his 
critics, however, failing to inform us from what other well it 
is to be drawn. But he is especially accused of starting with 
his own presuppositions, and of then proceeding to startle the 
understanding into the acceptance of his conclusions by force 
of a series of brilliant paradoxes. Our author here asserts, 
p. 456, (1) that least of all men does Hegel make, or even ac- 
cept, any presuppositions ; (2) that the essence of his method 
consists in leaving the Truth to show itself, or rather in sim- 
ply firmly grasping and holding the phenomenal world till it 
shakes itself clear of all unessentials, and the naked Truth 
stands revealed. This process is indicated in the old tale, 
which appears in so many different forms, of the knight 
transformed by magical power, and who was only restored 
by the friend who seized and—though he became in his grasp 
red hot metal, fire, water, and a roaring lion—simply held 
him fast till he held him at last in his proper shape; so, in 
spite of the glamour of the senses, Hegel seizes the phenome- 
nal world as it presents itself, and firmly holds it; and 
through all its transformations he holds it, till it stands strip- 
ped of all seemings in its absolute Truth. 

Hegel holds that, if this process be pursued, each partial 
result through its very unsatisfactoriness will indicate the 
Truth which it has not reached. While the understanding 
flings away the contradictions it encounters as useless rub- 
bish and so leaves its hands empty, or else sits down upon 
them to mourn over the futility of human reason, Hegel pos- 
its them as steps, and mounts by them into a higher realm of 
Truth. To him, then, failure is success, for it becomes at once 
transformed into a continually brightening morning-red for 
philosophy and life. 


C.—Reduction of Inductive Science. 


(p. 457.) Our author adduces here the famous paradox 
with which Hegel’s Logic begins, of the identity of Being and 
Nought, and shows that this is the result to which Inductive 
Science itself leads, the very end to which it is directing its 
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course, and which it has indeed nearly attained. For Mr. 
Lewes says that the goal of Science is “to grasp the universe 
as a single fact,” and he congratulatorily remarks that “we 
have already reached the sublime height of regarding all phe- 
nomena simply as modifications of each other, being indeed 
only different expressions of equivalent relations, different 
signs of the same quantities,” a doctrine known as “ Corre- 
lation of Forces.” But how far is this conception from 
that of Hegel’s pure Being! We are fast removing all deter- 
minations, and shall soon have nothing but a “Unity effacing 
all distinctions” for the only Truth. If we prove that all is 
but a mode of motion, what, then is motion? Our definition 
must be, “ Motion is ”’ and stop there. We can say 
what it is not ; and how far removed are we then from nought? 
We have satisfactorily reduced all the phenomenal world 
to pure Being, and this Being shows itself as universal nega- 
tion=Nought. Is it not quite as satisfactory to begin with 
pure Being and Nought, and to arrive at some positive re- 
sult, as to 
‘*Mount through all the spires of form’ 


with the inductive philosophers, only to rest at last in 
Nought? 

But Science has not yet reached this. It stands, humbly 
exultant, before an everlasting dualism, the steps to which I 
will briefly indicate. In pure light, as Hegel says, we could 
see no more than in pure darkness. We must have some- 
thing that is not light, something opaque, in order to see the 
light itself. Negation, then, is necessary. In fact, 


(1) Only negation gives Reality. 

(2) Negation must be reciprocal. 

(3) But negation = exclusion = relation. 
(4) Reciprocal relation implies identity. 
(5) Identity implies difference. 


This persistent dualism (p. 459) we call by various names, 
e.g. attraction and repulsion, positive and negative, matter 
and force. Science accepts this dualism as unavoidable, 
cheerfully shouldering the blame itself. It will use these 
terms “force and matter,” but always with the mental reser- 
vation that they are not anything real. That things contra- 
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dict each other is only because our conceptions are fragmen- 
tary. But the statement disproves itself. “How did we find 
out that any contradiction existed?’ Certainly not from our 
simple apprehension; and if we see our limits, we must 
“mentally see beyond them.” Accept the statement as valid 
and all knowledge is destroyed by it, the proximate as well 
as that drawn from inference. (This point is spoken of more 
at length farther on—p. 467.) The reason why the finite 
world, with which Inductive Science assumes to deal, is so 
contradictory, so discouragingly inexplicable, is that she in- 
sists upon treating it as if it were infinite, having its end in 
itself; and then is disappointed when it refuses to be so con- 
sidered, and when it insists on asserting its partial and incom- 
plete nature. When we know that the truth is not in the 
Finite, we shall seek for it there no longer, and therefore 
shall not be disheartened at not finding it there. But we 
have only to remember the conclusion in A (2) to see that 
Science practically concerns herself with the class alone, not 
with the individual; and that, consequently, all her mourn- 
ing over the “painful kingdom of Time and Space” is not 
from the heart. 

(Some pages of the review are here reduced to bare state- 


ments simply, to give the results of Inductive Philosophy 
since Kant:) 


(1) We know only phenomena, not things in themselves = 

= Truth is the product of reflection, not of direct intuition. 
(2) Phenomena = individual things, are the only reality. 

.*. Truth and reality can never coincide. 


This necessary disconnectedness of Truth and Fact = Law of Causa- 
tion. 

Law of Causation = Every phenomenon has some phenomenal cause. 
= Things do not happen all at once. 


Law of Causation shows itself only in the invariable order of pheno- 
mena. 

Invariableness of order = only that the abstractness of our concep- 
tions grasps the common, rejecting the individual. 

This abstractness transfigured = “ Necessity of natural laws.” 

‘This necessity = The laws ignore specialization, declaring all to be 
the same. 
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.. The actual thing — tlie individual is left to a remote and unknown 
cause. 

But remote and unknown cause = accident. 

.*. Necessity of natural laws = irresistible accident. 


Or—Essence does not relate to individuals ; 
But Individuals alone exist, &c. 


This net result of Inductive Science, the dualism before 
spoken of, is here stated in its most refined form (p. 466). It 
is “a dualism of unessential existence and non-existent 
essence; or rather of an existence which ought to be unessen- 
tial, but in fact embraces the whole material of knowledge, 
and an essence which ought not to exist except as a mere 
abstraction, but is nevertheless the real object of the law.” 


Science accepts this result with resignation, and Du Bois 
Reymond is quoted as saying, that “the goal of Science is 
not at last to comprehend the ultimate nature of things, but 
to make comprehensible that it is not to be comprehended.” 
If this is really the case, one might ask why it would not be 
just as satisfactory to be resigned at the beginning as at the 
end; for if one must hang over an infinite abyss by a chain, 
however long and strong, which hangs on nothing, one might 
as safely and as comfortably hang by the first link as the last. 

But the contradiction which Hegel solves by the doctrine 
of the “identity of contradictories” exists, as has been before 
observed, just as truly in the proximate nature of things, 
which is all that Science has left to herself as an object of 
study, so that she seems not to have even one link to hang 
by. We are reminded (p. 467) that in every living organism 
we see “the ideal conception of the genus identifying itself 
with matter in a unity which is not sameness,” an identity 
which is difference. Is not this unity just as incomprehen- 
sible as the nature of spirit and matter ? 

The correlationists have solved for us the phenomena of 
thought by the following process: 


(1) Every somewhat is either matter or mind. 
(2) These are mutually exclusive, 

(3) .*. A somewhat, if matter, cannot be mind. 
(4) Phosphovus is matter ; 
(5) .*. Mind is excluded from phosphorus. | 
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(6) But phenomena of mind arise from phosphorus ; 
(7) .*. Mind is a mode of matter. 


This mode of reasoning may or may not be satisfactory. 

The cause of the failure of Science is (p. 470) the assump- 
tion that Reality is given in the immediate certainty of direct 
intuition. But “to bring any two facts together is to identify 
contradictories,” and consequently Mr. Mill’s “ unconditional 
sequence” is really an identity of contradictories. (For illus- 
tration and exposition, see p.471.) Here too we are reminded 
that in his very example of the rotation of the earth as the 
cause of day and night, this rotation is just as much an em- 
pirical fact as the succession of day and night, “unless we 
know why it rotates and why it must rotate.” It is only 
stating the same fact in different words, as indeed are all 
statements of cause and effect, unless there underlie them 
something more than mere unconditional sequence. This 
brings us to 

D.—Law of Causality. 

Here the review rises to its culminating point with the 
question, the answer to which must determine whether any 
science is possible: “Is there any a priori evidence of an 
essential connection between facts?” i.e. (p. 472) “Do syn- 
thetic judgments a priori mean anything beyond the simple 
enumeration of phenomena?’* If they do not, all science is 
maya or delusion. But even the philosophers of Lewes’ 
school practically “accept a necessary connection in the uni- 
verse, though they find nothing to which it can be applied 
but the order of phenomena.” Our reviewer, however, shows 
(p. 472) that their acquaintance with the order is just as su- 
perficial, and so removes their last standing ground. 

On page 473, with regard to the contradiction in the finite 
world, the author repeats what he said on page 467, it would 
seem unnecessarily, but that he here takes occasion to speak 
of the idea which he treated more at length in an article in 
the “Atlantic” of February, 1864, and which seems to be one 
of his favorite insights, the doctrine that Nature continually 
transforms her ends into means for higher ends. I leave the 


* In Stirling’s ‘‘Secret of Hegel,’’ p. 12, is found a clear statement of Hume’s 
argument on this subject, which is referred to on p. 469 of the Review. 
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reader to follow the words on this and the causal relation 
(pp. 474-5), and come to the statement of the truth of the Law 
of Causation, which is really the “identity of opposites.” “It 
is notan outward law but an inward necessity of the thing 
itself, which is not overruled but spontaneous and self- 
regulated.” In other words, cause and effect must be com- 
prehended if we would seize their truth. Cause is not cause 
unless in union with effect. Alone or independently it is no 
cause. They exist only in the going over from one to the 
other, in com-prehension. In their Becoming, is their Truth. 

This self-regulative spontaneity which we find in the cau- 
sal relation, and in which one determines itself to the other, 
is, in the individual man, freedom. Are necessity and freedom 
incompatible? Yes, if necessity means a compelling from 
without; no, if it is a compelling from within. “The truth of 
necessity is the necessity of Freedom” says Rosenkranz in 
his “System der Wissenschaft” (p. 88). 


E.—Some Results of Philosophy. 

“The true Cause,” says the reviewer (p. 479), “is the IbEa, 
the thing as it is in itself,’ and “to transfigure the actual 
through identification with its Idea is the end of life.” In 
inanimate nature (1) we do not find this end accomplished. 
Both form and substance disappear. In the living organism 
(2) we see the preservation of the form, though the substance 
is wasted. (Here, page 479, the author recurs again to the 
thought, always recurrent because universal, of escaping from 
finiteness by making the limitations means and not ends. 
When we come to man (3), the individual becomes universal 
through his consciousness, and here (page 481) the subject of 
“Rights” and on page 482 that of “Society” are touched, only 
touched, and a mine of thought indicated for any one who 
will sink the shaft. But in man as a spiritual being (4) “the 
abstract law and the unessential individuality,” the Univer- 
sal and the Particular, “come together as one truth in the 
individual who is a law unto himself”; and when his Truth 
takes the form of universal Truth, or rather when he recog- 
nizes universal Truth as his, he is free. 

“In the conception of a self—a humanity no longer self- 
seeking because self-finding—Philosophy attains its end, and 
sees in Spirit the final object of its search, and all deductions 
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or shortcomings as only means to the accomplishment of the 
purposes of Spirit.” With this grand utterance as one of the 
results of Hegel’s philosophy, our reviewer closes his work. 


THE SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE IN MORALS. 


By Francis A. HENRY. 


Nothing is more noticeable in the ministry of our Lord 
than the hostile attitude he assumed towards the Jewish 
Law. His teaching always ignored its precepts, frequently 
overruled them and put them aside, and sometimes came into 
direct collision with them, when he would not hesitate to set 
the Law at defiance and to insist upon his own doctrine, in- 
volving though it did the relative falsity of that delivered to 
Moses by the Most High. In these days of religious toler- 
ance, or indifferentism, it is not easy to sympathise with the 
horror which the bigoted intensity of the Hebrew nature must 
have felt at the dangerous doctrines of this Sabbath-breaker 
and blasphemer of the Law, nor fully to understand the alarm 
with which the rulers beheld the infection of his influence 
spread among the lower classes, won by the tenderness he 
ever showed the outcast and the oppressed. But taking our 
stand among the Jews of that day, and adopting their cast of 
feeling, as we must do to read history aright, we cannot be 
surprised that that fate befel the great Reformer which he so 
defiantly provoked. For in his whole career he showed no 
trace of doubtfulness or indecision, no care to guard his 
statements by qualification, no wish to hold a middle course 
which might reconcile in some degree his teaching with the 
teaching of the Law. His conduct rather seems to show a 
careless indifference to, if not a wanton disregard of, the natu- 
ral religious feelings of the people. His language, in its ab- 
rupt, uncompromising tone, almost seems designed to startle 
and to shock their most well-settled and sincere convictions, 
to snatch away the guide of their practical moral life, and to 
shake them loose from the hold of their ecclesiastical teach- 
ers and rulers by uprooting from their hearts the faith, rever- 
ence, and submission, which for generations these rulers had 
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received from them. It was probably out of consideration for 
the bewilderment of his disciples at this tone and temper of 
his discourse that he once said to them: “Think not I am 
come to destroy the Law; I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil’ Rightly understood, this is an utterance of the deep- 
est meaning and the strongest emphasis. It may help to an 
apprehension of its meaning if we suggest that the emphasis 
should preferably fall in the first clause not on “destroy,” 
put on “ Law”;—* Think not I am come to destroy the Law.” 
This presents a distinction to the hearer’s mind. His atten- 
tion is directed to what the Law is in principle and essence, as 
distinguished from what it is as mandatory enactment; and 
so the declaration amounts to this: Be not alarmed that you 
see me attack and overthrow all these doctrines, and insti- 
tutes, and prescriptions; they are indeed to be destroyed, but 
they are not the Law in a true and real sense; the Law in a 
true and real sense—that is, in its inward spirit—I come not 
to destroy but to fulfil. That is to say, the Law as prescript, 
or as merely a law, is the expression, outputting, of an inward 
principle, and this principle may be rhetorically spoken of as 
the whole Law, since it is all that the Law has or is of any 
worth. To go one step further, the distinction suggested in 
our Lord’s words shows up a dual nature in “the Law.” Law 
while it séates itself as merely law—the formal, obligatory, 
literal—just as much therein implies its opposite as its truth, 
the essential, free, and spiritual. In this duality it is that 
the Law consists of a destructible body and an indestructible 
spirit. And thus it is by the destruction of the Law that the 
Law is fulfilled, just as by the death of the body the spirit is 
born into a higher life. And here note the universal range 
of Christ’s work incident to its spiritual character. It was 
not because the scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites and 
their professed righteousness a sham, not because they pro- 
voked the Master’s indignant scorn and drew upon their 
heads his scathing denunciation, not because its original pu- 
rity was dimmed and its true character perverted by unwor- 
thy ministers, that he constantly attacked the Law. No, his 
motive lay deeper. All these were consequential considera- 
tions, and Christ cared only for principles. It was not with 
the particular as particular he ever dealt—in so doing h 
Vol. 5—4 
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would have been a merely human reformer—but with the 
universal in the particular. Heaven and earth might pass 
away, but his words should not pass away, for they were 
spoken of the absolute. It was not, then, the Jewish Law 
qua Jewish but gua Law—it was Law in its generality—that 
was to be done away; but since it was Law only in its pre- 
tension to being the ultimate and entire truth, of which de- 
struction was announced, he could say with equal truth, “I 
come not to destroy but to fulfil,’ and so in a manner declare 
a “higher law” than all Law merely such. 

Now what, in one word, is this generality called Law? It 
is the antithetic moment of the concrete principle, Freedom. 
Persistence in an antithesis as ultimate can give only an 
abstract or half principle, which when pressed as the whole 
truth collapses to error; as in the present case the abstract 
principle Law produces only a lifeless perfunctory morality 
—“the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees”—which is 
nothing else than moral death, “for the Letter killeth.” Of 
what moral worth is mere performance of an act apart from 
the disposition of the heart and will in such performance? 
Of what moral worthiness in the individual is anything what- 
ever except the inward character of his will? Deeds obtain 
a moral value for good or evil as regards the doer simply in 
that they are expressions, realizations of this inward charac- 
ter. As such they are of the highest importance, for they 
only are full expressions of the will; good intentions not car- 
ried into act, being proverbially useful for no good purpose. 
But deeds performed with no good nor evil purpose, from no 
good nor evil inclination or intent, out of no inward spirit of 
good nor of evil, are, as regards the doer, morally indifferent. 
As regards the doer it matters not that such deeds are quali- 
fied by the moral law — that they are in themselves good or 
evil: if they do not spring from an inward principle, do not 
really express an inward disposition of mind, they do not 
touch the character, but remain necessarily external to the 
Ego. This is such a simple point that it needs nothing more 
than statement. And the consequence follows that Law alone 
can never produce true morality in the individual. For Law 
simply requires deeds which it qualifies as good to be done. 
It makes no inquiry into, has no concern with the state of the 
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individual mind and heart; it simply commands obedience, 
simply demands that the Right be performed, and limits 
itself to such objective end, careless of any subjective inter- 
est; and this because Law is precisely the subjective antith- 
esis. To secure the true morality of moral beings—that is, 
their morality—the antithesis must be sublated, and then the 
whole principle comes to light. Spiritual Freedom is the har- 
mony of the antagonistic principles of Liberty and Law, and 
the resolution of their antinomy. And the resolution comes 
with this discovery, that an abstract positive while it states 
only an affirmative, just as much therein implies its negative 
as its own determination. Pure choice, free, unrestricted 
power of action, that is what Liberty states, and all it states. 
But power to act can never pass into action; this potentiality 
can never realize itself in actuality without an object, an aim, 
a direction. If defined as activity, it contains not the possi- 
bility only, but the necessity that it shall act. Potentiality is _ 
nothing unless it become. It is the very character of poten- 

tiality, and its whole character, that it shall be what it can be. 
The power to act, then, implies in its own statement, a direc- 
tion, a how it shall act, a what it shall do. In the same way 
the Moral Law states only the end and aim of action, pre- 
scribes the how, and therein implies of necessity that there be 
a power of choice. But in this antithetie statement of the two, 
the internal implication of each with the other is lost sight 
of. The distinction between them is regarded as extrinsic 
and not intrinsic, or as merely difference and not jusi is much 
co-reference and connection. Thus arises a war of half truths. 
The substance and end of thought and action are isolated 
from the thinker and agent, and stand over against him as an 
alien power, demanding a forced obedience. And this is the 
bondage of the Law from which Christ has made us free. To 
state the matter more closely, the whole moral movement is 
from within. Will is first mere capacity of willing, pure 
volition; it is thus posited as activity, and therein shows up 
its incompleteness since it is without any impulse or direc- 
tion, without determination. Thus its simplicity falls through 
self-opposition into duality, and there arises secondly, counter 
the formal freedom of the Will, its substantiality and content, 
the Right, set in this antithesis as Law, the categorical im-. 
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perative of an authority over and above the Will. But, third- 
ly, the antithesis is removed by this, that there is only one 
determination present, the Will, and what appears in its con- 
sideration develops from within it, and is not imported from 
without. The moral law which limits formal freedom is in 
fact the essence and true nature of Will. The Will which 
wills the moral law, wills itself, and so far as it wills the Will 
and not anything extrinsic —for this is dependence — so far 
only is it free. And this is the Christian revelation. The 
truth whereof Christ said “it shall make you free” was the 
full attainment of self-consciousness on the part of Spirit, 
and the discovery that the Right, the Good, the Divine, are 
no longer an alien absolutism as regards the human will, but 
the true, inward essence of that nature which was made in the 
image of God, and which God the Son took even as we do 
during the years of that earthly life, in which he taught us 

to call his Father our Father. The Christian revelation con- 
_ gists in this stupendous fact, before which all human interests 
dwarf to nothingness, the incarnation of the God-Man. A 
God who is Man, and a Man who is God, reveals by his single 
personality the single self-sameness of Spirit and the essen- 
tial oneness of spiritual beings, and at the same time reveals 
the transitoriness and unreality of the merely natural in our 
humanity which for a little time “doth grossly close usin.” In 
the light of this revelation, the Right becomes the end of ac- 
tion in a new sense. Nolonger shall the will yield a grudg- 
ing or a slavish obedience to an unloved authority—a kind of 
moral fatality ignorantly worshipped—but, as a man lost in 
dim galleries sees a figure approaching him from the dis- 
tance, and, while he advances doubtfully, suddenly confronts 
a mirror and finds the figure a reflection of himself; so the 
will with a sudden joy recognizes in Christ itsown true and 
better nature; and henceforth not the servitude which me- 
chanically tithes mint, anise, and cummin, with no heed to 
the spirit in which such duties are performed—the point 
which Christ makes all in all,—nor the self-willed rebellion 
of the natural will against the law of Right, shall be its way 
of life, but the free, serene holiness of a will which has “come 
to itself,” and which has attained, as even in this life it may 
attain, the rest which remaineth to the people of God. 
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FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.* 


Translated from the German of J. G. Ficute, by A. E. KRogGER. 


CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 


All our external perception presupposes, firstly, an activity of the mind 
which is checked and which we call sensation; secondly, an activity of 
the mind which gives to this felt sensation an infinitely divisible exten- 
sion and which we call contemplation ; and, thirdly, an activity of the 
mind which objectivates the thus extended sensation and asserts it to be 
an external thing, and which we call thinking. 


The essence of all science consists in this, that we proceed 
from something sensuously perceived to its supersensuous 
ground. It is precisely so with philosophy. Philosophy 
starts from the perception of knowledge through the inner 
sense and proceeds to its ground. In the present series of 
lectures we shall be busied with the first part of this science, 
with the phenomenon. It is this phenomenon which we pro- 
pose systematically to observe, and it will be my duty to 
guide your observation : 

It is true that to observe knowledge means also to repre- 
sent it not in its immediate living Being, but in only the pic- 
ture of this Being. It will be my duty to guide you in the 
sketching of this picture, to separate what is to be separated, 
and call your attention to what is important. It will be ne- 
cessary very often to appeal to a special artistical arrange- 
ment in order that conscidusness should reply to the very 
same question we propose to it; and thus the merely natural 
observation will change into an artificially constructed ex- 
periment. 

The general and major parts, into which this our observa- 
tion may separate, cannot be fixed at the very beginning, but 


* The following was delivered by Ficurx, in a series of lectures introductory 
to the Science of Logic, in the year 1810. It belongs, therefore, to his so-called 
later period, and our readers can from it judge for themselves whether FicuTe 
did change his system or not. 
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can be determined only by continued investigation. Until 
then it will be sufficient to imagine our course of lectures. 
divided firstly into a chapter: Concerning the Facts of Con- 
sciousness in the Perception of External Objects. The ex- 
pression, external objects, is used here just as common sense 
uses it, that is, objects, which are perceived by us as external 
to us, in space. 


Our problem now is, to analyze the to us all well-known 
fact of this perception in general and according to its several 
components. I maintain—and request you all to look into 
your own consciousness and see whether you do not find it 
likewise — that in this fact are contained : 


A. An Affection of the External Sense; characterized by 
the following terms of language: red, clear-sounding, bitter, 
cold, &e. 

The possibility of such an affection presupposes an exter- 
nal sense. It is, for instance, impossible that a blind man 
should be affected by colors. But it is also to be observed, 
that this affection itself is a limitation of the general sense to 
be affected in this particular manner. For instance: “TI per- 
ceive this flower to be red” means simply, that my seeing in 
general, and particularly my seeing of this color, is limited 
by that particular seeing of a color which the habit of lan- 
guage designates as red. 


B. An Hatension in Space.—And I maintain, and request 
you to verify and recognize, that these two parts, the Sen- 
sible and Extension, completely exhaust the essence of an 
external object. ‘ 

1. Lassert that extension is by no means a sensation, but 
utterly different from it. To perceive this clearly, I beg you 
to undertake the following consideration. Red, for instance, 
is an altogether simple sensation, and to objectivate it, as it 
were, from out of our mind, a mere mathematical point would 
be sufficient. 

Now, what is it that impels and justifies you to spread out 
this simple and self-same remaining sensation of red over a 
large space, which is precisely so large and no largér, and 
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upon which this red color is perhaps closely limited es an 
adjoining other color? 

2. What, then, is extension, since it is evidently not sensa- 
tion? It cannot be easy to answer this question, since it has 
been answered wrongly and in the most various manner until 
the present age, and since it was chiefly the correct answering 
of this question (through Kant) which led philosophy upon 
the right track.* 

In order to find the right answer in your own self, please 
assist me in the following artificial experiment, this being the 
first place where we need one: I ask you, whether that body 
perceived by you is divisible infinitely, or whether such an 
attempted and continued divisibility would finally find some- 
where a limit where it could not be pursued any further’ I 
foresee that you will not be able to reply otherwise than that 
the body is most truly divisible infinitely. This reply is, 
indeed, everywhere made by common sense when left to 
itself; and if any philosopher answers differently, it is 
done not through his natural understanding left to itself, but 
through previously made false presuppositions and lies, 
which compel him to make such a different answer. 

I ask further: Does, then, this infinitely divisible object 
put itself forth as also determined and completed, and even 
as included within another infinity? You cannot reply other- 
wise than: Yes. Hence you contemplate and assert exten- 
sion to involve a completed and determined infinity ; that is, 
you unite in extension infinity and totality into a fused and 
concrete unity. i 

Please make this very important conception still clearer to 


you by another one, which states the same thing and only 
emphasizes still more the point at issue. You draw a line 


* The necessity of translating Anschauung by Contemplation instead of Intui- 
tion is here again clearly illustrated. FicnTe says in so many words, that up to 
Kanr’s time people really did suppose that the faculty of contemplation was a 
faculty of intuition, and that Kanr made the discovery that it was an entirely 
different faculty, a synthetical beholding, and by no means an analytical intuiting 
or conceiving. No English-thinking person will therefore ever understand either 
Kant or Ficure unless he translates Anschauung by contemplation or an equiva- 
lent term (beholding, &c.); just as no German reader will understand Kant or 
Ficute who does not take Anschauung to mean a faculty altogether different 
from the faculty of conception. 
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from A to B. Iask you: Is not this line divisible infinitely ? 
In going from A to B, did you not, therefore, actually com- 
plete an infinite way? Yes. Is it not necessary to assume 
that in going from any possible point which you may choose 
in the line A—B to any other possible point, you will meet 
the same infinity, so that you cannot absolutely go from one 
point to another without actually realizing that infinity? 
Hence you must acknowledge that that which seems to the 
conception utterly impossible and contradictory is actually 


realized in the contemplation of space. 


3. I ask furthermore, how and where is now the infinite di- 
visibility of the body? Have you actually divided infinitely, 
and experienced the infinite divisibility through the success 
of your attempt? By no means! You assert merely, that 
you could divide the body infinitely; and thus your asser- 
tion, first of all, does state not anything concerning the body 
itself, but merely something concerning your own faculty; 
whilst, secondly, this assertion has by no means been cor- 
roborated by experience, but grounds itself, if it is true, 
altogether upon the immediate self-contemplation of that 
faculty in its inner essence, as an infinite faculty testifying 
of itself. 

Now this infinite faculty is actually contemplated, and is 
seized and encircled by our glance and placed before it as 
determined, and hence as the completion and totality of this 
infinity. 

In short, if the faculty is to be contemplated as it is, it must 
be contemplated as infinite, for it is infinite. If it is to be 
contemplated, it must be fixed and gathered together, for it is 
the essence of contemplation to fix. And thus the self-con- 
templation of the faculty must necessarily become a gather- 
ing together of infinity. 

Hence, as the last result of our present investigation we 
have this: Hatension in space is nothing but the self-contem- 
plation of the contemplating mind as an infinite faculty. 


C.—-Let us now gather together what has been made known 
to us by our undertaken analysis of external perception. It 
involved, firstly, an affection of the external sense; and since 
this external sense belongs altogether to the contemplations, 
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and is limited in and to them, it is clear that the contem- 
plating faculty can perceive such an affection or limitation 
only in and to itself. Hence, in regard to this part, the 
external perception is a self-contemplation of a determined 
limitation or affection of the external sense. It involved, sec- 
ondly, extension, which has clearly shown itself to be a self- 
contemplation of the contemplating faculty. Hence, external 
perception, so far as we have as yet been able to learn, goes 
never beyond the sphere of the contemplating faculty ; and it 
is very easily to be comprehended from the previous analysis 
how the contemplating faculty, in its state of external per- 
ception, is able to say: I feel myself thus and thus limited, 
although in the same undivided contemplation I behold at 
the same time my infinite faculty. 

But it is not at all to be comprehended, how the contem- 
plating faculty can go beyond this mere perception and say: 
There exists outside of me, and altogether independently of 
me, Something which is extended in space, and constituted 
thus or thus. It is evident now that our analysis of external 
perception has not yet been closed, and that one of its chief 
essentials is still lacking. 

The immediate fact here is precisely, that the mind goes 
beyond or out of contemplation, or externalizes; now such a 
going out from or beyond immediate contemplation and ex- 
ternalizing we have have always called Thinking (which is 
amere word-designation to enable us to express ourselves 
more concisely without always adding the description of the 
conception). 

Hence we express the above fact thus: in immediate con- 
nection with what we have recognized in all external percep- 
tion as contemplating, we moreover think ; and it is precisely 
through this thinking, and through the inseparable union of 
this thinking with the beforementioned contemplation into a 
closely-joined life-moment of the contemplating faculty, that 
that which before was in that faculty becomes now something 
external, an object. 


REMARKS. 


I. The proposition, that the object — for there is only one 
object, since the asserted existence of something external and 
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independent of us, which constitutes the real character of an 
object, belongs to all objects in the same manner—is neither 
felt in sensation, nor beheld in contemplation, but altogether 
and solely thought, is as important as it has never yet been 
recognized. 

We have assisted the insight into it in a very easy manner 
by showing that the sensation as well as the extension in 
space are altogether matters of self-consciousness ; and that 
hence if the human mind proceeds beyond this self-conscious- 
ness and transcends it by a new kind of knowledge, this lat- 
ter kind of knowledge is an entirely other one and worthy to 
be designated by another name, for which name we propose 
that of Thinking. For thinking is precisely the expression 
used for a going beyond and out of mere self-consciousness, 
and we particularly request every one to comprehend this dis- 
tinction. But that there really is involved such a going beyond 
even in the mere external perception is an immediate fact, 
since we do really assume a Something independent of us and 
existing outside of us, instead of the simple perception of a 
limitation of our external sense, &c., which alone we perceive, 
—a fact which each one may verify in his own consciousness. 

Il. Here already it appears clearly that consciousness is 
not a mere dead and passive mirror of external objects, but in 
itself living and productive. Imagine a quiet sheet of water 
wherein the trees and plants of the shore mirror themselves, 
and give to this sheet of water even the power to behold the 
pictures imaged in it and to become conscious of them; and 
it is easy enough to understand how the water can arise to a 
consciousness of an image or shadow in it; but it is by no 
means explained how the waiter can ever get out of these pic- 
tures, and go beyond and externalize them to the real trees 
and plants on the shore whereof they are pictures. It is thus 
with our consciousness. To explain how we get an affection 
of our external sense, and a power to contemplate our faculty, 
belongs to the sphere of pure philosophy, or the Science of 
Knowledge, and hence should not be undertaken in a review 
of the facts of consciousness. That inner self-contemplation 
we here accept as an existing fact. But we are bound to ex- 
plain how this self-contemplation can pretend to be a contem- 
plation of objects existing by themselves and altogether 
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beyond the sphere of the contemplating faculty ; and in order 
to comprehend this as a fact, we must moreover assume an 
inner life of that self-contemplation which goes out of and 
beyond itself: Thinking. 

Now what does this thinking really achieve in external 
perception? Simply that it furnishes the form, the form of 
objective existence. Hence in the object we must distinguish 
two chief components, arising from different sources ; firstly, 
the objective form, which originates through thinking, and, 
secondly, that which the object is in itself, and which origin- 
ates from the self-contemplation of the contemplating faculty ; 
—the material quality of the object arising from a limita- 
tion of the external sense and its extension from a contempla- 
tion of our own infinite faculty. The.first is the form of the 
object, the second its matter. It is, moreover, to be remarked 
in regard to the form of thinking; that thinking is a positing, 
and a positing in opposition to another; hence an op-positing, 
and that, therefore, all opposition arises immediately and 
purely from thinking, and is produced by thinking. Somuch 
concerning thinking in general, in so far as its nature can be 
made clear here. 

Let us now answer the question to what particular kind the 
here discovered thinking may belong. 

I say, it is not a thinking arising in consequence of another 
thinking, but an absolute and in-and-upon-itself-reposing 
thinking. I will not say that it is the original thinking — 
though it may be, but surrounded with a certain hull—but it 
is surely the first thinking within the sphere of the facts of 
thinking ; precisely as external perception generally, whereof 
this thinking is an inseparable component, is also the first 
consciousness, preceded by none other. 

Hence it is not proper to say, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, “I” (signifying an individual, which ordinary use of 

‘language we here do not wish to deviate from, remaining, as 

we do, within the region of facts), that it is I who think in 
this thinking, since it will be shown hereafter that it is only 
through a reflection concerning this thinking that the “1” 
arrives at a consciousness of itself; but we must say, the 
thinking, itself, as an independent life, thinks from out and 
through itself and is this objectivating thinking. 
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And now let us gather together the whole external per- 
ception, whereof we have examined the component parts. 
It is, in general, a consciousness which is not made through 
any free principle with considerateness and in accordance 
with any beforehand determined conception, but which is 
made through itself: a peculiar and independently upon- 
itself-reposing life of consciousness. 

I say an independent and upon-itself-reposing life ; for the 
being and life of consciousness are altogether lost in the de- 
scribed determinations and do not extend further, although 
itis quite possible that the same life may in a future reflection 
go beyond the before described determinations, may extend its 
life and add new determinations of it. But this thus-in-itself 
lost consciousness, Which forms a completely closed spiritual 
life-moment by itself, is not simple, as we have already stat- 
ed, but rather composed of two chief ingredients, thinking 
and self-contemplation ; whereof the latter again separates 
into two utterly distinct components. And these two—or, if 
you choose, three—components are melted together so in- 
separably and into one, that the one cannot occur without the 
other, and that consciousness is formed only through the 
synthetical union of the three. The contemplating faculty 
cannot contemplate its infinite faculty without feeling at the 
same time its external sense limited in a certain manner; 
and immediately with this consciousness of its own condition 
there connects a thinking, intimately united with that con- 
sciousness to one life-moment; whereby that which before 
was in us for our contemplation now becomes a body exter- 
nally existing and endowed with a certain sensible quality. 
Again, on the other hand: objective thinking cannot occur 
unless there is a contemplation, since all thinking is a going 
beyond, an externalizing, which, of course, presupposes an 
internal from which to go beyond, or to externalize. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 


Translated from the German of G, W. F. HEGEL. 


[What we had occasion to remark at the beginning of our translation of the 
exposition of Plato—taken from Hegel’s History of Philosophy (Jour. Spec. 
Phil., Vol. IV., p. 225)—is especially fitting as an introduction here. In Aris- 
totle one finds a mind so vast that two thousand years have scarcely done more 
than confirm his stutements. Aristotle seems to have laid down the principles, 
pointed out the methods, and to a great extent made the terminology or tech- 
nique of the various sciences, so that no one can talk or write science without 
using Aristotelian forms. The absurd notion which has gained currency in mod- 
ern times, that Aristotle used Deduction while Bacon uses Induction, will be dis- 
pelled (it is hoped) by this article. The true method is certainly no one-sided 
one, but an organic union of deduction and induction such as is involved in the 
activity of Recognition. 

This treatise is divided into five parts: I. General Introduction, containing 
an account of the Life and Writings of Aristotle. If. The Metaphysics. III. 
Philosophy of Nature. IV. Philosophy of Spirit, subdivided into (a) Psychol- 
ogy; (4) Practical Philosophy, including (1) Ethics, (2) Politics. V. Logic. 

The translation will be published complete in this volume.—Ep1rTor.] 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


Although one is reluctant to leave the consideration of 
Plato, yet in taking up Aristotle, his pupil, the danger of 
extending one’s remarks to an immoderate length is still 
greater. For Aristotle is one of the richest and deepest 
scientific geniuses that ever lived: a man without equal in 
ancient or modern times. By reason of the wide compass 
embraced by those of his works that have come down to us, 
the material before us is so extensive that we shall scarcely 
be able to treat it with that completeness which it deserves. 
We will, therefore, limit ourselves to a general view of his 
Philosophy, and descend into particulars only in those places 
where Aristotle has carried out more fully what the Platonic 
Principle began, —not merely in the depth of the ideas, but 
also in their further application; [and these places will occur 
frequently] for Aristotle is comprehensive and speculative 
to a degree attained by no other thinker, although he does 
not proceed systematically [i.e. by dialectical evolution]. 


The general character of his Philosophy. 


To characterize in brief his labors, one would say : he has 
travelled over the whole range of human knowledge, has 
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pushed his investigations on all sides into the real universe, 
and has brought into subjection to IDEAS the wealth and 
untamed luxuriance of the realms of nature. Almost all of 
the philosophical sciences have to thank him for their defini- 
tion and commencement. Notwithstanding science—in the 
shape he gave it—falls apart into a series of abstract concep- 
tions, yet there are to be found in the Aristotelian philosophy 
the deepest speculative ideas. In the same manner that he 
dealt with particular provinces, he dealt also with the whole. 
A general view of his Philosophy presents no totality which 
is self-systematized, and whose order and connection belong 
to the same idea; on the contrary, the parts are picked up em- 
pirically and placed side by side; so that each part is treated 
by itself without being subordinated through a scientific treat- 
ment that shows up its relations and connections. An ex- 
position of this necessity [by which the whole determines the 
parts] cannot be expected from the standpoint Philosophy 
assumed in that time. But although Aristotle’s system does 
not present itself in its parts as a development from its idea, 
seeming rather to consist of coédrdinate members [i.e. not 
subordinate to one principle], yet they form one totality, and 
that an essentially speculative philosophy. 

One reason why we should deal with Aristotle more in de- 
tail lies in the fact that no philosopher has had more injustice 
done him through utterly thoughtless traditions which have 
gained currency regarding his system, and still are repeated, 
notwithstanding he was for long centuries the teacher of all 
philosophical thinkers: these traditions ascribe to him views 
which are totally opposite to those found in his philosophy. 
And while Plato has had the good fortune to be much read, 
the ,treasure that Aristotle bequeathed to us has remained 
for centuries as good as unknown, and the most erroneous 
prejudices have prevailed regarding it. His speculative, logi- 
cal works are known to scarcely any one. To his views in 
natural history more justice is done in modern times, but not 
to his philosophical views. 

To particularize: there is an opinion widely held that the 
Aristotelian and Platonic philosophies are opposed to each 
other in the sense that the latter is idealism, and the former 
realism —realism in the most trivial meaning of that term. 
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Plato, according to this view, set up the Ideal for his princi- 
ple, holding that the Idea from its internal power created its 
determinations ; Aristotle, on the contrary, is supposed to 
have held that the soul is a tabula rasa, receiving passively 
all its determinations from the external world ; his philosophy 
would thus be empiricism, “the lowest form of Lockeanism,” 
&c. How little this is the case we shall see in the sequel. In 
truth, Aristotle surpasses even Plato in speculative depth ; 
inasmuch as he has arrived at the most fundamental specu- 
lative insights—at Idealism—and standing on these, lias ex- 
plained, by their application, the widest competion fields of 
investigation. 

Among the French, too, there still exist quite false views 
regarding Aristotle. An example of what tradition attributes 
to him, without ever once looking into his works to verify its 
dicta, is that doctrine, so highly prized in the old AMsthetics, 
of the three unities of the Drama — those of Action, of Time, 
and of Place—and called “régles d’ Aristote, la saine doc- 
trine.” Aristotle, however (Poet. ch. 8 & 5, Becker's ed.), 
speaks only of the unity of action, and incidentally mentions 
that of time ; of the third unity, that of place, he says noth- 
ing at all. 

His Life. 

He was born at Stagira, a Thracian city on the Strymonic 
gulf, but a Greek colony: hence, though born in Thrace, he 
was a Grecian. In the meantime this Greek colony fell, with 
the rest of Greece, under the dominion of Philip of Macedon. 
Aristotle’s birth was in the first year of the 99th Olympiad 
(384 B.C.); and if Plato was born in the third year of the 87th 
Olympiad (430 B.C.) it follows that Aristotle was forty-six 
years younger. His father Nicomachus was physician to 
the Macedonian king Amyntas, the father of Philip. After 
the death of his parents, whom he lost at an early age, Aris- 
totle was brought up by a certain Proxenus, whom he re- 
quited with continual gratitude, and held his memory so dear 
that he erected a statue tohim. He also made returns for his 
own education by instructing Nicanor, the son of his benefac- 
tor, and adopting him as his heir. In the seventeenth year 
of his age, Aristotle came to Athens and passed twenty years 
in the society of Plato. Thus he enjoyed the best opportu- 
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nities for learning the Platonic Philosophy thoroughly ; and 
the assertion sometimes made that he did not understand 
Plato would seem, as far as external grounds appear, to be an 
arbitrary, quite unfounded assumption. 

As regards the relation of Plato to Aristotle, especially the 
circumstance that Plato chose, not Aristotle for his successor 
in the Academy, but Speusippus, a near relative, there are a 
number of useless, self-contradictory anecdotes preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius. If the continuation of the Platonic school 
meant the narrow, strict adherence to philosophy in Plato’s 
sense of the term, of course Plato could not appoint Aristotle 
as his successor; but Speusippus was just the man for the 
place. Nevertheless Plato’s true successor was Aristotle; 
for Aristotle expounded philosophy in Plato’s meaning, but 
deeper and more comprehensively, so that philosophy made 
progress at his hands. His indignation at this slight is al- 
leged as the cause why Aristotle left Athens after the death 
of Plato and went to live with Hermias, the tyrant of Atar- 
neus in Mysia, who had been his fellow-pupil under Plato 
and afterwards had developed a close friendship for Aristotle. 
Hermias, an independent prince, among other absolute Greek 
princes and republics in Asia Minor, was subjugated by a 
Persian satrap; Hermias was taken and sent a prisoner to 
Artaxerxes in Persia, who crucified him forthwith. In order 
to escape a similar fate, Aristotle fled with his wife Pythias, 
the daughter of Hermias, to Mitylene and resided there for 
some time. He erected a statue at Delphi in honor of Her- 
mias, with an inscription that has come down to us; from 
this it appears that Hermias was betrayed into the hands of 
the Persians through artifice. Aristotle celebrated his name 
in a beautiful hymn to Virtue, that is still extant. 

From Mitylene, in the second year of the 109th Olympiad 
(343 B.C.), he was called by Philip of Macedon to take charge 
of the education of his son Alexander, then fifteen years of 
age. Philip had already invited him in that well-known let- 
ter in which he announced the birth of his son: “Be it known 
to you that a son is born to me; but 1 thank the gods not so 
much that they have given me him, as that they have allowed 
him to be born in your time. For 1 hope that your care and 
insight will make him worthy of me and of his future king- 
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dom.” It has the appearance in history of a brilliant career, 
to have been the educator of an Alexander. Aristotle enjoyed 
also at this court the favor and respect of Philip and Olym- 
pias in the highest degree. What became of Aristotle’s pupil 
is well known; and the greatness of Alexander’s mind and 
deeds, and his enduring friendship for Aristotle, are the high- 
est testimony of the spirit and efficiency of that education, if 
Aristotle needed any such testimony. The culture of Alexan- 
der is a sufficient reply to all the prating about the practical 
uselessness of speculative philosophy. Aristotle found in 
Alexander another and a worthier pupil than Plato had 
found in Dionysius. Plato was occupied with a Republic, 
with the ideal of a State. With this subject before his mind 
he sought to find means for its realization ; the individual was 
for him only the means, and hence indifferent in other respects. 
With Aristotle, on the other hand, no such purpose was in 
view; he confined himself strictly to the individual before 
him: and his aim was to develop and expand the individual- 
ity. Aristotle is known as a deep, fundamental, metaphysi- 
cian, and that he labored earnestly with Alexander is evident 
from the result. That he did not pursue the modern superti- 
cial course with the education of princes is clear partly from 
the earnest character of Aristotle, who knew well what is true 
generally, and hence what is true in culture and how to de- 
velop it; the other evidence of this is found in the external 
circumstance that Alexander, when he heard, in the midst of 
his expedition for the conquest of Asia, that Aristotle had 
published his acroamatic doctrines in his speculative (meta- 
physical) writings, wrote to him reproving him for it, and 
saying that he ought not to communicate to the common folk 
what they two had studied together; wpon which Aristotle 
replied that the doctrines remained as much a secret after 
being communicated as before. 

It is not the place here to form an estimate of Alexander as 
a historical person. That in Alexander’s education which 
should be ascribed to Aristotle’s philosophical instruction is 
the elevation of the natural, peculiar greatness of his inborn 
talents to internal freedom, and to perfect self-conscious inde- 
pendence such as we see in his plans and deeds. Alexander 
attained that perfect self-possession that alone gives infinite 
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keenness of thought, and that independence of particular, 
limited plans, as well as their elevation to perfectly universal 
aims involving the reduction of the world to a common social 
life and intercourse, through the establishment of states in 
which individual caprice was to be removed. Alexander car- 
ried out the plan which his father had already formed, name- 
ly, to lead Greece against Asia, and to avenge Europe by 
subjugating Asia and making it tributary to Greece. Thus 
as the Greeks enter history at the beginning united in the 
Trojan war, they are also united again only at the close of the 
history of Greece proper. Alexander revenged at the same 
time the faithlessness and cruelty that the Persians had 
shown towards Hermias, the friend of Aristotle. But more 
especially Alexander extended Greek culture over Asia with 
the purpose of elevating that wild, merely destructive, self- 
sundering mass of barbarism —that land sunk in complete 
negligence and spiritual degradation—of elevating this into a 
Greek world. And when it is said that he was only a con- 
queror, and that he knew not how to found a permanent state, 
his kingdom being divided after his death, this is correct if 
considered in a superficial manner— namely, his family did 
not retain possession of this dominion ; but the rule of Greece 
was permanent. Alexander founded a wide kingdom not for 
his own family, but for the Grecian people; for after his 
time Greek culture and science became indigenous there. 
The Greek kingdoms of Asia Minor and of Egypt were for 
centuries the seats of science; and their effects may have 
extended as far as India and China. We do not know pre- 
cisely whether the Indians did not obtain the best of their 
sciences in this way; but it is probable that the more definite 
parts of their astronomy came to India from Gieece. The Sy- 
rian monarchy, which stretched far eastward into Asia toa 
Greek kingdom in Bactria, is doubtless (in its Greek colonies 
which settled there) the source from which China obtained 
the few scraps of scientific information possessed there, and 
which have been handed down by tradition, but have not 
accumulated interest. For the Chinese are so inexpert as 
not to be able to make a calendar, and they seem to lack 
the very idea of such a thing. They have preserved old 
instruments which serve them no purpose, and the most 
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probable conjecture is that they came from Bactria. The 
high opinions formed of the sciences of the Chinese and Indi- 
ans are without foundation. 

According to Ritter, (Erdkunde, vol. ii., p. 839, 1st ed.) Alex- 
ander was impelled not merely with the idea of conquering, 
but with that of becoming himself the ruler. I am not of the 
opinion that Aristotle impressed upon his pupil this idea, 
nor that other [idea of being deified] connected with the Ori- 
ental mode of view. In tlre Orient still flourishes the name 
of Alexander as Ispander, and also as Dul-k-ar-nein, i. e. the 
man with two horns; as also Jupiter Ammon is an image of 
amore ancient hero. It may be a question whether the Ma- 
cedonian kings did not lay claim to the dominion over that 
country on account of their pretended descent from the races 
of heroes of Old India. Whence also the expedition of Diony- 
sius from Thrace to India could be explained; whether the 
“knowledge of this was not the real religious conviction which 
at bottom inspired the soul of the young hero, inasmuch as he, 
before his expedition into Asia, found Indian hierarchies on 
the lower Danube (in which the immortality of the soul was 
taught); and began his expedition to the Orient certainly 
with the advice of Aristotle, who was initiated into the wis- 
dom of the Indians through Plato and Pythagoras; and he 
first visited the oracle of Ammon (now Siva), and then de- 
stroyed the Persian monarchy and burned Persepolis, which 
was the ancient foe of the Indian theology, in order to take 
vengeance for all the impiety committed by Darius on the 
Buddhists and their followers.” This is an ingenious combi- 
nation based on a thorough study of the connection of Orien- 
tal and European ideas as well as of the higher points of view 
in the treatment of history. But this conjecture is a different 
one from the historical view which I have embraced; Alex- 
ander’s expedition has a quite other historical, military and 
political character than the one mentioned; and besides this, 
it has but little to do with the Indians: it is a conquering 
expedition in downright earnest. Aristotle’s metaphysics and 
philosophy is, in the second place, quite free from any recog- 
nition of such crazy, sentimental fancies. The later elevation 
of Alexander to the rank of a general, hero, and god, by the 
Oriental phantasie is, in the third place, nothing strange or 
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wonderful; the Dalai-Lama is still an example of the same 
thing, and God and Man are not so widely separated after all. 
Besides, Greece inclined to the adoption of the idea of a god 
who had become a man, and not as a statue, cold and distant, 
but a present god in the godless world.: as in fact Demetrius 
Phalerius and others were honored and celebrated in Athens 
soon after this as gods. Moreover, had not the Infinite at 
this period entered into the self-consciousness? Fourthly, 
the Buddhists do not concern Alexander at all, and in his 
Indian expedition nothing is said of them; the destruction 
of Persepolis is sufficiently accounted for as an act of Greek 
retaliation for the temples that Xerxes had destroyed in 
Athens. 

While Alexander was performing this great work —the 
greatest individual at the head of Grecian nationality — he 
never forgot the interests of art and science. We, in modern 
times, have seen warriors mindful of science and art in their 
campaigns ; so Alexander caused preparations to be made for 
sending to Aristotle whatever new animals or plants were 
found in Asia, either the specimens themselves or else draw- 
ings and descriptions of them. This respect paid by Alexan- 
der to Aristotle furnished the latter the fairest opportunity 
to collect materials for the knowledge of Nature. Pliny 
(Hist. nat. viii. 17 ed. Bip.) relates that Alexander commis- 
sioned some thousands of men, who lived by hunting, fish- 
ing, and bird catching, as overseers of the parks, aviaries and 
fish-ponds of the Persian kingdom, and instructed them to 
furnish Aristotle everything worthy of note from all places. 
The effect of Alexander’s expedition into Asia upon Aristo- 
tle’s labors was such as to place him in a position to become 
the father of Natural History; and Pliny tells us that a work 
on Natural History was composed by him in fifty parts. 

After Alexander entered on his expedition to Asia, Aris- 
totle returned to Athens and appeared as a public teacher in 
the Lyceum, an enclosure which Pericles had used for a place 
to drill his recruits. It consisted of a temple dedicated to the 
Lycian Apollo, and walks ornamented by trees, fountains, 
and colonnades. From these walks, his school received the 
name of “ Peripatetic,” and not, as sometimes reported, from 
Aristotle’s walking about while he delivered his lectures. 
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He lived as teacher in this way thirteen years in Athens. On 
the death of Alexander, there burst forth a storm which, as 
it seems, had been for a long time restrained through fear of 
Alexander; Aristotle was accused of impiety. The details 
are differently given. Among other things, it is related that 
his crime was found in his hymn to Hermias and the inscrip- 
tion on the statue dedicated to him. As he saw the storm 
approaching he fled to Chalcis in Euboea, the present Negre- 
pont, in order, as he said, not to give the Athenians an oppor- 
tunity to sin against Philosophy again. At that place he 
died in his sixty-third year—Olympiad 114, 3 (322 B.C.) 


His Writings. 


The sources for his philosophy are his writings; but if we 
consider their external fate and their external character, the 
difficulty of making out his philosophy from them will seem to 
be very great. I cannot enter much into details on this point. 
Diogenes Laertius (v. 21-27) mentions a very great number of 
them by their titles; however, we cannot tell exactly which 
of the ones he names are still extant, for his titles are quite 


different from those we use. Diogenes gives 445,270 as the 
number of lines; if we reckon about ten thousand lines to an 
alphabet [or complete work; Homev’s Iliad contains twenty- 
four books, a complete alphabet], there would be forty-four 
alphabets; what we still possess amounts to about ten alpha- 
bets, so that we have about a fourth part of his works. The 
fate of the Aristotelian manuscripts is so reported as to leave 
us in doubt as to whether we may possibly hope to possess a 
single one of his writings in a genuine and uninjured shape. 
Doubts regarding their authenticity could not under these 
circumstances be prevented; and we must rather express sur- 
prise that they have come to us in as complete a shape as 
they have. Aristotle wrote, as is related, manuscripts little 
known during his lifetime, and left them to his successor 
Theophrastus, with the rest of his numerous library. This 
is, indeed, the first important library; it arose through his 
own wealth and the assistance of Alexander; and by it is ex- 
plained the erudition of Aristotle. ‘Later, it came, partly at 
least, or copies of it, to Alexandria, and formed the nucleus 
of the Ptolemaic library, which became a prey to the flames 
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on the entrance of Julius Cesar into Alexandria. Of the 
manuscripts of Aristotle, however, it is related that Theo- 
phrastus bequeathed them to a certain Neleus, from whom 
they passed into the hands of ignorant persons who took no 
pains in preserving them; or, as others state it, the heirs of 
Neleus, in order to save them from the king of Pergamus, 
who was very zealous in collecting a library, buried them in 
a cellar, where they lay forgotten a hundred and thirty years 
and thus became sadly damaged. Finally, the followers of 
Theophrastus discovered them again after much research, and 
sold them to one Apellicon of Teios, who again restored what 
had been destroyed by worms and rot. But for this labor 
he did not possess the requisite learning and skill: where- 
fore others have applied themselves and filled out the gaps 
according to their best judgment and have restored the de- 
stroyed portions, so that they by this means have been much 
changed. But this was not all. Soon after Apellicon’s death 
the Roman Sylla conquered Athens, and among the spoils 
which he sent to Rome were the writings of Aristotle. The 
Romans, who had but just begun to make the acquaintance of 
Greek science and art, and not yet rightly to prize Greek 
Philosophy, were not able to extract anything of value from 
this booty. A Greek, Tyrannio by name, obtained permis- 
sion to use the manuscripts of Aristotle and to bring them to 
notice, and he prepared an edition of them, which, however, 
bears the reproach of being inaccurate; for here they had the 
fate of being placed by the booksellers in the hands of igno- 
rant copyists, who allowed a multitude of corruptions to creep 
into the text. 

Such the sources of the Aristotelian Philosophy are de- 
scribed to be. Aristotle, in his lifetime, published mueh — 
namely, his manuscripts in the Alexandrian library ; never- 
theless, these works do not seem to have circulated much. 
Several of them are in the highest degree corrupt, full of 
omissions and (the Poetics, for example) incomplete. Several 
(e.g. the Metaphysical writings) seem to be made up in part 
from several different works; so that the higher species of 
criticism has here a field for the exercise of all its acumen, 
and while with much show of probability one theory is 
presented and defended, on the other side another view is 
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defended with equal force. So much is certain, that the writ- 
ings of Aristotle have been injured, and are disconnected in 
individual parts and in important particulars; often, verbal 
repetitions of entire passages occur. Since the evil is so old 
there is no radical cure to be expected for it; meanwhile the 
case if not quite so bad as it looks from such descriptions. 
There are many of his chief works which may pass for entire 
and uninjured ; and others there are which are only here and 
there injured, or else not well arranged, but the body of the 
works not so much affected as it might seem. What we have 
is sufficient to place us in a positicn to form a definite idea of 
the Aristotelian Philosophy, both in its extent and compass, 
and also in much of its details. 

But there is still a historical distinction to be drawn. It is 
an old tradition that Aristotle delivered two kinds of lectures 
and wrote two sorts of works: esoteric (or acroamatic) and 
exoteric ; —a distinction which is also made by the Pythago- 
reans. The esoteric discourses he is said to have held in the 
Lyceum during the morning hours, the exoteric in the even- 
ing; the latter are said to have consisted in the exercise of 
rhetoric and disputation, and to have had reference to fitting 
for civil employments; the former, however, to have con- 
cerned the inner and deeper philosophy, the consideration of 


- Nature, and the dialectic proper. This circumstance is of no 


importance; one may see for himself which works are really 
speculative and philosophic, and which ones are to a greater 
extent of a merely empirical nature; they are not for this 
reason, however, to be looked upon as opposite in content, as 
though Aristotle wrote some things for the people and other 
things for his intimate disciples. 


What is included under the name Aristotelian. 


a. In the first place, it is to be remarked, that the name 
“Aristotelian Philosophy” is very vague, since what one calls 
by that name has had in different times very different shapes. 
First, it denotes the real Aristotelian Philosophy. Secondly, 
in the time of Cicero, particularly under the name of Peripa- 
tetic, it had assumed the form of a popular philosophy deal- 
ing chiefly with natural history and morals; this period 
seems to have had no interest in cultivating the deep and 
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really speculative side of the Aristotelian Philosophy and in 
gaining an insight into it. Hence in Cicero we find no trace 
of this side. A third form of the same is the Alexandrian 
Philosophy, speculative in the highest degree; its writers are 
usually known as New-Pythagoreans or Neo-Platonists, but 
they have as good a title to the name New-Aristotelians. 
The form which they use, and which is considered to be iden- 
tical with the Platonic, is rather Aristotelian. Another impor- 
tant sense of the Aristotelian Philosophy may be named as 
the fourth one; that in which it is identified, by not over-exact 
scholars, with the Scholastic Philosophy of the middle ages. 
The scholastics busied themselves a great deal with Aristo- 
tle: but the shape which his philosophy assumed under their 
hands we cannot hold to be its genuine form. None of the 
amplifications nor the entire extent of the formal Metaphysic 
[“ Verstandes-Metaphysik”| and logic which we find in scho- 
lasticism belong to Aristotle. The Scholastic Philosophy 
proceeds only from the traditions of Aristotelian teachings. 
And first, when the writings of Aristotle became known in 
the west—namely, at the time of the decay of scholasti- 
cism and the revival of learning —a fifth form of his philoso- 
phy took its rise, and in part as opposed to scholasticism ; 
for only after the Reformation were the sources sought in 
Aristotle himself. The sivth sense of the expression Aris- . 
totelian Philosophy includes the recent distorted ideas and 
interpretations such as, for example, one finds in Tennemann, 
who is endowed with too little philosophical acumen to be 
able to seize the Philosophy of Aristotle. At all events, his 
is the common idea which now prevails regarding the Aristo- 
telian Philosophy, to wit: that it sets up for its highest sci- 
entific principle what is called Haperience. 


_ His Style of Exposition. 


». Although to identify Aristotle’s method with empiri- 
cism is to form a false idea of it, yet the occasion for such a 
mistake exists in his style of exposition. Some particular 
passages are selected for this purpose, and are taken in their 
isolated meaning in order to prove this view. We have, there- 
fore, to speak here of the Aristotelian style. Since, as before 
remarked, we are not to seek in Aristotle a System of Philos- 
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ophy whose parts can be strictly deduced,—since he seems 
rather to take an external beginning and an empirical pro- 
cedure, his style is often that of ordinary argumentation. 
But Aristotle has the peculiarity in this procedure of being 
thoroughly and in the deepest sense speculative. His style 
consists, when more closely examined, in this: jirst, to bring 
together and seize the phenomenon as a thinking observer. 
He gets the sensuous phenomenon [Anschauung] before him 
in its entire completeness, and omits nothing, be it ever so 
common. All sides of knowing enter his mind, all inter- 
est him; all are handled by him with depth and exhaustive- 
ness. Abstraction may easily get confused in the empirical 
extent of a phenomenon, and be at a loss how to find its ap- 
plication and verification, and be obliged at last to take up 
with a partial procedure without being able to exhaust all the 
phases of the phenomenon. Aristotle, however, in that he 
takes into consideration all sides of the Universe, seizes the 
whole of each individual sphere, as a speculative philosopher, 
and treats it in such a manner as to arrive at the deepest 
speculative idea of it. We see [by degrees in his treatment] 
thoughts first emerge from the Sensuous phase and pass over 
into the sophistry of that stage of thinking which deals with 
the Phenomenon. In perception, in conception, the catego- 
ries make their appearance ; the absolute essence, the specu- 
lative view of these moments is always expressed in the 
utterance of perception. This pure essence of perception is 
seized upon by Aristotle. Secondly, when he, on the other 
hand, begins with the universal, the simple, and passes over 
to its definition, he has the appearance of one who counts up 
the various senses in which the subject is employed ; and in 
these various senses he goes through all the species, even the 
common and sensuous ones. He speaks in this manner, e. g. 
of the different significations in which the words odata, dpy7, 
atzia, opod, &e., are used. It is sometimes tiresome to fol- 
low him in this mere enumeration, which proceeds without 
{inherent] necessity, and in which the series of meanings 
seem to be collected in an external manner, and to be akin 
only in a vague or abstract sense and not according to their 
determinatenesses. But this mode of procedure presents the 
moments in their completeness, and, moreover, it stimulates 
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one to finding for himself the necessity (that dwells in them]. 
Thirdly, Aristotle brings up the various thoughts which the 
earlier philosophers held, and refutes them, often in an 
empirical way, correcting their onesidedness with manifold 
reasons and arguments. After this he comes to the true specu- 
lative definition: fowrthly and finally, Aristotle passes to the 
speculative consideration of the subject itself of which he is 
treating, be it, for example, the soul, feeling, memory, thought, 
motion, time, place, heat, cold, &c. &c. Since he takes up ali 
the moments [elements or phases] that are contained in the 
representation of the object, as if bound up together, he does 
not omit any determinateness, nor hold fast first to one and 
then to another, but holds them all at the same time in one: 
the habit of Reflection, or of the understanding, on the con- 
trary, having the principle of identity for its rule, manages to 
get along only by forgetting and abstracting from all other 
determinations than the one ‘with which it is immediately 
engaged. Aristotle, however, has the patience to investigate 
all views and all questions; and from the examination of the 
individual determinations comes forth the firm-abiding deter- 
minateness of the object. Thus Aristotle arrives at the ideal 
totality [Begriff], and is really philosophical in the highest 
degree while he seems to be merely empirical. His empiri- 
cism is of a total, or entire, order, through the fact that he 
always brings it back to the speculative [i.e. shows the in- 
dwelling necessity of what at first seemed accidental ; it 
may be said, therefore, that as a complete [exhaustive, abso- 
lute] empirical investigator, he is at the same time a specu- 
lative one. For example, if we should take up empirically 
all the determinations of space without omitting any, this 
would be a speculative procedure in the highest sense; for 
the empirical, comprehended in its synthesis, is the specula- 
tive Idea. 

In this faculty of bringing together determinations into one 
thought, Aristotle is great and masterly, as well as in the sim- 
plicity of his procedure, and in giving judgments in a few 
words. This is a method of philosophizing which possesses 
great effectiveness, and which has been employed in our time, 
e.g. by the French. It deserves to come into more frequent 
use; for itis an excellent thing to reduce the different aspects 
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of ordinary views regarding objects to the unity of thought, 
and thus to bring them together into one necessary idea. But, 
of course, this method has the appearance of being empirical 
in one respect—namely, in this, that it takes up these objects 
in the order it finds them in our consciousness of them; and 
as there is no necessity in this procedure of taking them up, it 
becomes an external affair of style. Still we cannot deny that 
sometimes Aristotle does not aim to reduce all to unity, or at 
least to a unity of antithetic elements; but, on the contrary, 
to hold fast each one in its determinateness, and thus to pre- 
serve it. That procedure [of reduction to unity] may be some- 
times a very superficial affair, e.g. when everything is brought 
to asingle empty determinateness, like that of Irritability 
and Sensibility, Sthenic and Asthenic ; but, on the other hand, 
it is also necessary to apprehend reality in its simple deter- 
minateness,—of course, without making the latter [i.e. the 
simple determinateness] the point of procedure in the way 
just mentioned. But Aristotle, on the contrary, abandons a 
determination only when he has traced it into another sphere 
wherein it retains no longer its former shape; but he shows 
what form it now takes, or what change it has undergone. 
And he often treats one determination after the other without 
explaining their connection. In his own speculative think- 
ing Aristotle is as deep as Plato, and at the same time more 
developed and conscious; for the antitheses obtain in his 
treatment a higher degree of definiteness. There is lacking, 
indeed, the beautiful form that Plato gives to his expositions, 
that sweetness of language, or—one might almost say — of 
gossip, that tone of conversation which is at once lively, 
cultivated, and humane. But in those places where we find 
Plato endeavoring to express the speculative idea thetically, 
as for example in the Timzeus, we see the defective and im- 
pure mingling with the pure thought, and the latter disappear, 
while, on the contrary, Aristotle under similar circumstances 
expresses it pure, and comprehends it. We learn the object 
in his definition, and the definite concept of it; moreover, 
Aristotle penetrates speculatively into the nature of the 
object, but in such a manner that it remains in its concrete 
determination, and Aristotle seldom reduces it to abstract 
categories. The study of Aristotle is consequently inexhaus- 
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tible ; but the exposition thereof is very difficult for the rea- 
son mentioned, i.e. that it does not reduce its content to gen- 
eral principles. Hence in order to present the philosophy of 
Aristotle, one must take up the special content of each work. 
If the proper earnestness in Philosophy were felt, nothing 
would be more worthy of undertaking than a special course 
of lectures on Aristotle, for he is of all the ancients the most 
deserving of study. 


Definition of the Aristotelian Idea. 


c. The next point should be the definition of the Aristo- 
telian Idea; and here is to be made a general remark to the 
effect that Aristotle begins with Philosophy as such, and first 
discourses on the worth of Philosophy in the second chapter 
of the first book of Metaphysics: “The subject-matter of 
Philosophy is the most knowable [i.e. most capable of cer- 
tainty |, to wit, principles and causes,” i.e. the rational. ‘ For 
through these, and by these, all other things are known; 
principles are, however, not to be known through substrates 
{bzoxetpeva).” In this we see him take his stand against the 
ordinary mode of view. Aristotle, has, moreover, stated the 
chief form of investigation, or the most essential form of 
knowing (éxcorypyy apyxwedrty), to be the knowledge of FINAL 
CAUSES: and that this is the good of each thing, or in general 
the best in nature as a whole. This reminds one of the 
doctrine held by Plato and Socrates; yet Final Cause is 
true and concrete, as opposed to the abstract Platonic Idea. 
Aristotle says in the next place, speaking of the worth of 
philosophy: “Man has come to philosophy through wonder”; 
for in it there is at least the intimation of a knowledge of a 
higher. “Wherefore if men began to philosophize in order 
to escape ignorance, it is clear that they pursued scientific 
knowledge for the sake of knowing it, and not for any utility 
it might possess. This is also shown by the entire external 
course of events. For first after men have supplied their 
necessary wants and those requisite for ease and comfort, 
they have begun to seek philosophical knowledge. There- 
fore we seek it for no ulterior utility : and soas we say that 
a free man is such as exists only for his own sake and not for 
the sake of another, thus is Philosophy the free science among 
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sciences, for it alone exists for itself,—a knowing of knowing 
[science of knowledge]. Wherefore this is also with justice 
considered to be not a human acquisition”—i. e. man does not 
possess philosophy so much as it possesses him. “For in 
manifold ways the nature of man is dependent; so that, ac- 
cording to Simonides, God alone has this prerogative (yépac), 
and yet that it is unworthy of man not to seek that science 
which is adapted to his capacity (<7 xa? Tf, 
however, the poet is right and envy belongs to the divine 
nature, then all who desire higher things are unfortunate”; 
Nemesis punishes that which elevates itself above the com- 
monplace, and equalizes all things again. “But the divine 
cannot possess envy,” i. e. so as to refuse to reveal itself and 
thereby prevent man from knowing it, “and as the prov- 
erb runs: the poets utter many falsehoods. Nor ought we 
to hold any other science to be more honorable ; for that 
which is most divine is the most honorable.” That which 
possesses and imparts the most excellent is honored; the 
gods are thus to be honored because they possess this sci- 
ence. “God is held to be the cause and principle of all; there- 
fore God possesses this science alone, or in the most eminent 
degree.” But precisely on this account it is not unworthy of 
man to desire to attain this highest good of which he is capa- 
ble, this God-pertaining science. ‘Other sciences may be 
more necessary than Philosophy, but none is more excel- 
lent.” 

The details of the Aristotelian Philosophy, the general idea 
with its particular divisions,—to give these is difficult; for 
Aristotle is far more difficult to understand than Plato. The 
latter has myths, and one may omit the dialectical portion 
and still say that he has read Plato; but Aristotle always 
moves in the speculative. But he seems always to be 
philosophizing only on the individual, the special, and not 
to arrive at what is absolute, universal, or God; he goes on 
from particular to particular. His daily work is to consider 
what is, and he goes at his task as a professor does to his 
work laid out for the semester; and as he takes his readers 
through the whole mass of the world of conceptions, he gives 
the impression that he knew Truth only as existing in the 
particular—only as a series of special truths. This has noth- 
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’ ing brilliant in it, since he seems not to have elevated himself 
to the Idea (as Plato speaks of the “splendor of ideas”), nor 
to have reduced the individual to it. But if Aristotle has 
omitted to treat the universal Idea in a logical manner (for 
otherwise his so-called logic, which is something entirely dif- 
ferent, would be recognized as an exposition of the method 
in which the one Idea appears in all), yet on the other hand 
the one Absolute, the Idea of God, appears in Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, but as a particular somewhat, side by side with 
the others, notwithstanding it represents all truth. It is just 
as if one should say: “There are plants, animals, men, and 
besides these God, the most excellent.” 

From the total series of ideas which Aristotle goes over, we 
will now select specimens in detail from the special provin- 
ces. First, I will speak of his Metaphysics and its charac- 
teristics; secondly, of the special sciences which Aristotle 
sketched, giving the fundamental idea of Nature as he de- 
fined it; thirdly, I will mention some things of spirit [Mind], 
and of the soul and its conditions; after this [fowrthly], the 
logical treatises of Aristotle will form a conclusion to the 
whole. 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 


Translated from the German of HERMAN GRIMM, by ALICE S. MILLARD. 


Before me stands the mask of the Venus of Milo. After 
years, | look upon it daily, sometimes indifferently, some- 
times with foreign thoughts, without knowing what I have 
before me, and suddenly it is there again as if I saw it for the 
first time, more beautiful than I ever beheld it. Whatever 
adorns and exalts a woman in our eyes is united for me in 
these lineaments. I think upon the reserved dignity of the 
Juno and find it repeated here; I think of the rejected ten- 
derness of Psyche, and her tears appear to roll down these 
cheeks; I think of the captivating smiles of Aphrodite, — it 
plays around these lips. 

What a curve to these lips! The upper one protruding 
gently in the middle, then receding on both sides, then again 
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gently swelling, and finally sinking in the corners of the 
mouth, which is open; only alittle. Does she speak? Does 
she sigh? Does she breathe-in the sacrificial smoke which 
rises to her? All; whatever one thinks she is doing, that 
she does. Daintily and with a slight dimple under it, as 
though it would almost divide it, lies the under lip beneath 
the upper, which overarches it a trifle, in the manner one 
often sees in children; but nothing small or tiny comes into 
these marvellous forms. Softly moulded off and amply 
rounded, the chin projects, and a full, strong roundness lies 
between it and the neck, which, neither delicate like the Ve- 
nus de Medici nor slender like the Diana with the stag, is yet 
of most perfect symmetry, needing no further embellishing 
epithet. 

The eyes appear small, yet one notices this only when one 
examines them singly. The eye-lids are thin and without 
sharp contour. How differently they stand out in the Pallas 
Athene of Phidias, in which one almost seems to see the 
threatening eyelashes and the flashing eye which they shade. 
And this statue is not attributed to Phidias, but to his more 
impressible and less severe follower Skopas, or his school. 
The brows are slightly arched, and pressed down upon the 
eyes. The forehead is low and broad; the cheeks not full, 
but broad; the bridge of the nose not low, but gradually con- 
verging between the eyes, then again diverging and blending 
with the cheeks, and finally at the end resuming afresh a 
more distinct form. Yet here there is nothing sharp nor an- 
gular in its formation; full and softly rounded, even slightly 
drooping (in profile one of the most delicate lines), it corre- 
sponds to the dilated nostrils and the open mouth, whose 
upper lip begins with delicate blending almost immediately 
under it. 

Considering every part by itself, one feels a temptation to 
find each separately too strong; but if one compares the parts 
with each other, they appear almost too small. I shall not 
seek to explain this, and indeed I know not the reason. This 
contradiction strikes me‘only when I inspect the head closely 
and for along time. But however often one may take it and 
study it, there will always appear new and surprising lines, 
and yet never even the most insignificant curve that one could 
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wish otherwise. Lights and shadows work magically upon 
it when one brings a light to it in the evening, in different 
positions. Then all lives before you; the lips tremble, the 
eyes flash, and the cheeks swell. What appears by daylight 
an empty, smooth outline, receives in the uncertain glimmer 
life-like ie ae on the forehead appear transitions, an 
imperceptible modelling, and one seems to have discovered 
what lends the eyes such charm, for there seem drawn around 
them great, wonderful cavities, from which they beam forth 
so radiantly. A smile nestles in the corners of the mouth, 
such a smile as only the Goddess could give who yielded her- 
self to mortals, and yet never was weak and mortal herself. 
If the face alone says so much, what of the entire figure! 

Universally it is acknowledged as the most beautiful that 
remains to us of ancient art. Ido not know the original, only 
the cold, gypsum cast, set up in the new museum here, in a 
position in which the light falling from one side invests the 
figure with indifferent light and shade. And yet the place is 
not unfavorable. It stands alone in a niche. One can ap- 
proach it very close, and then withdraw ; one feels the noble 
repose, the majesty of the appearance; one would fain turn 
from it;—and yet so many years have passed since the artist 
applied his chisel for the last time, and there no longer 
lives a people who reverence her as the symbol of eternal 
feelings. 

The charm of novelty is not frivolous; the age in which 
we live is the best, better than all that have gone before; the 
spring, whose air we breathe, the most beautiful,—its night- 
ingale song sweeter than those of the year that is past. It is 
impossible to conjure ourselves back into the feelings of past 
ages. What remain to us from those palmy days of art, no 
longer possess for us that charm which was once its greatest. 
The people live no longer who embraced the artist and his 
works through which he unveiled the mysteries of his own 
being, which at the same time were those of his people. 

What to me is this figure of a Goddess? Of what use to 
me are the thoughts which it awakens in me? They are an 
unfruitful longing foreign to myself. As soon as it begins to 
speak, I look upon her; I think, thus she arose from the 
foam of the sea, pure, like the waves from which she sprang; 
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her soul shining through the unveiled limbs as for us the 

most beautiful limbs appear through folds of graceful dra- 
pery. Not like the Venus de Medici, around whom hovers a 
rosy cloud of grace, loud with the rushing of the wings of her 
doves that bear the earthly delight to the skies, but freely as 
Prometheus brought down the fire, she appears to have caught 
the spark of celestial love in order to lend it to the race that 
reverently looks up to her. I see a temple through whose 
open roof a warm, softened light streams upward—an altar 
from which the veils of sacrificial vapor arise; there she 
stands faultless, untouched by rough hands‘ (whether of 
those who overthrew her, or of those who re-exhumed her); 
roses lie at her feet, and the maiden that now tremblingly 
looks up to her, saw her in her childhood standing there, and 
smiling, as if it were impossible she should not divine her 
secret and grant any wish the heart dared cherish. The tem- 

‘ ple was her own from the lowest step to the pinnacle of the 
gable, animated by the mysterious rhythm of symmetry. 
From its top a view of the mountainous isles of Greece, of the 
sea from which she rose, and of the heavens whose blue was 
caught up from its waves, but in heart freedom; and all 
around, the rapid ships coming and going in swarms, carry- 
ing victorious warriors, and at the oars the slaves whom they 
had captured, in fettered servitude. 

Those who lived then saw the Goddess with other eyes 
than we, who look upon the shattered form, whose temple 
and altar have vanished, of whom we know nothing, not even 
so much as by whom and when she was finished, where she 
stood, or even how the arms were formed, whose beauty we 
nevertheless seem to divine from the magnificent shoulders 
from which they have been ruthlessly torn. Surely she is 
fair. Admiration and astonishment she awakens! Fancy 
bears us back forcibly to her times, yet she remains a stran- 
ger among us, and, while we are lost in the beholding, a low 
voice reminds us there is now no heart for us in this beauty. 

This statue affects me as do the Poets of Greece, who touch 
my deepest emotions, but (if I stop to reflect) more through a 
cold compulsion than because I fully give myself up to them, 
and, unsatiated, demand more. Orestes and (dipus, Iphige- 
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heart? Involuntarily we invest them with what we wish to 
find in them, and enjoy the delusion—but it is only a 
delusion. 

Time and peoples pursue ways too diverse. The world 
divides itself into freemen and the slaves. People made war 
upon each other only to extirpate each other— other laws, 
other family ties, another pity, another ambition, rest and 
motion other than those we apprehend and demand. The 
Poet truly rises above his time, and yet he is unthinkable 
apart from his own time. The higher the blossom aspires 
towards the sun, the deeper do the roots strike downward 
into the earth which bears them and others. <A dull echo of 
all these things comes back to us and causes wonderment 
from the works of the old poets, penetrates everything that 
pertains to antiquity, and fills us with vague surprise. It is 
a partition-wall raised between them and us. This wall may 
be transparent, as if built of purest crystal, and yet it remains 
insurmountable. An all-overstretching impulse toward equal- 
ity of rights, before God and the Law, alone controls to-day 
the history of our race. Therein are rooted all our usages and 
feelings. We are living, those timesare dead. Our passion- 
ate aspirations cannot find their satisfaction in what was 
intended to satisfy the long-ago realized longings of long- 
departed ages. These creations, even if they were yet more 
beautiful and wonderful, are no more a necessity for us. 
They will never be destroyed through our negligence. They 
will ever tell us what their masters attained,—how they 
gave themselves up entirely to Nature as the only way to 
enable them to give form to what is great. Our leisure they 
will always delight, but our passions they will never soothe. 
Should Homer suddenly fail us, the tragic poets, Pindar and 
others—were all the monuments of ancient art to be destroy- 
ed, an immense loss would be ours. But would we give up 
Goethe, Shakespeare, or Beethoven, in order to regain them? 
Would we hesitate if here should lie all the works of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael and Murillo, and there all the treasures of 
the ancients, and the choice were given us? Let us enjoy 
them both; let us not imitate the senseless procedure of those 
who would take the study of the classics out of the hands of 
our youth; but let us feel the difference between that which 
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is closely related to us, and that which we wonder at — that 
which moulds and instructs us, and that which we verily can- 
not excel even if we attempted it. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS.* 


By RICHARD RANDOLPH. 


The natural antithesis of Matter and Spirit finds expression 
in the Hegelian paradox that Being and Not-Being are iden- 
tical. As all language is at best but the expression of im- 
pressions, and even current language only that of impres- 
sions generally prevailing, it is evidently in vain to demand 
absolute truthfulness in its use. Being indeed wholly sym- 
bolical in its nature, its very accuracy is contingent upon a 
certain degree of imagination in the parties to its use. Viewed 
as an ultimate rule, “the letter” thus necessarily “kills.” It 
is enough that it be comparatively true, or that every new 
utterance shall exhibit a progress in the work of defining the 
independent consistency of truth, and its own dependent in- 
consistency. So far as Matter and Spirit are distinct ideas, 
Matter is certainly not Spirit, and Spirit is certainly not Mat- 
ter. Whensoever, therefore, owing to the limitation of our 
natural faculties we may be conversant solely with the realm 
of Matter, while the changes in that realm actually indicate 
the presence of Spiritual Force, our impression of the result 
naturally suggests the expression that nothing is something. 
And, on the other hand, we may be so exclusively: engaged in 
contemplating the higher or spiritual aspects of our expe- 
rience, as to withhold from the lower even the restricted 
acknowledgment which is their due, and so with equal veri- 
similitude affirm that their something is nothing. Being 
and Not-Being, it might be thus argued, must be occasion- 
ally identical, until all antithesis shall be merged in synthe- 
sis,—until all mysteries shall be fathomed, at least so far as 


* The Philosophy of Mathematics with special reference to the Elements of 
Geometry and the Infinitesimal Method. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, A.M., 
LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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their mastery is contingent upon perfect self-knowledge and 
clear recollection or collectedness. 

Physics, or the Science of unconscious Matter, and Meta- 
physies, or that of conscious Mind, the one embodying the 
secret principles of Mathematics, and the other those of The- 
ology, may be said to be the parents, in human experience, 
of all the special sciences, or constituent branches of knowl- 
edge. The natural sciences of Botany and Zoology-can no 
longer in any light be regarded as constituting a distinct 
realm, it being now thoroughly established, that to the mere 
statistician, or a posteriori student, there is no definable line 
of demarkation between the lowest manifestations of vitality 
and those of human intelligence ; while to the a priori, and, 
if there be such a class, to the a swperiori thinkers, uncon- 
scious vitality readily falls within the realm of physics. 
Even in the generation of Science, however, vice is transmis- 
sible from parent to progeny. There has never as yet been 
in the general consciousness any true marriage between The- 
ology (or Metaphysics) and Mathematics (or Physics). The 
minor “ ologies ” have all been born out of wedlock, and de- 
formity and discordance have been the more or less obvious 
results. The harmonizing of the parent principles may be 
said to be the great desideratum of our day. 

Professor Bledsoe has done good service in this direction 
by the collation of authorities, and the devotion of much 
independent research in exposing some of the defects in 
accepted views of “the infinitesimal method,’ which has 
hitherto been regarded as a doctrine or aspect of mathe- 
matical truth peculiar to_the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. The so-called “Transcendental Analysis” has been 
heretofore as great a bugbear to the young mathematician 
as the Transcendental Philosophy has been to the incipient 
metaphysician. Thanks to the new inspiration of which 
Dr. Bledsoe may be regarded as a pioneer exponent, Tran- 
scendentalism in Mathematics is now in a way to become, 
and so to be recognized as being, but “the perfection of 
common sense.” He has made undeniable progress in that 
precision of language which attends coherency of thought, 
and which, by placing the student upon a firm ground of in- 
telligence, furnishes him with the surest facilities for fresh 
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construction and widened exploration. Whether the train of 
suggestion which is thus started shall result in establishing 
the doctrine of Wedgewood that Space is only cognizable as 
a quality of Matter, so that all the demonstrations of Geome- 
try must contemplate the presence of at least infinitesimal 
magnitudes, or whether it shall leave the hypothetical axioms 
of Euclid still standing in their isolated grandeur,—whether 
or not our author may have uttered the last word upon the 
mysteries of Nihility and Infinity in his profound and enter- 
taining chapter on those subjects,—we welcome .this work as 
an important contribution to the reformation and advance- 
ment, not only of mathematical, but of all connected, and all 
dependent science. Traditional truth is ever precious. But the 
older the world grows, the more urgent is the necessity of our 
going behiud tradition, for the very sake of estimating such 
truth at its just value. It may be a cure for the superstitious 
awe and paralyzing dread which often prevent competent 
minds (and what mind, if it have but leisure, is not compe- 
tent?) from the pursuit of science, to be led to contemplate 
the glaring oversights which have befallen the most famous 
of its explorers at the very outset of their career, and the con- 
sequent inveterate confusion, almost consecrated sometimes 
by mere antiquity, which pervades the several departments 
of science as traditionally taught. The advance of all science 
towards the perfection of simplicity must reveal and correct 
such oversights and blunders, especially as the essential 
unity of the constituent departments becomes increasingly 
demonstrable, so that the results of each contribute to the 
illustration of all. As the reader may have observed, we 
question the permanence of the traditional doctrine which 
- bases Mathematical Science upon intuition held to be inde- 
pendent of experience, and therefore indistinguishable from 
hypothesis, and anticipate the day when it will be avowedly 
built, with everything else which bears the name of Science, 
upon the foundation of pure observation. 

There are but few instances in which Dr. Bledsoe seems to 
us to be himself open to criticism, of which few we think it 
only necessary to specify that he does not appear to recog- 
nize the important principle, that quantities may be inappre- 
ciably small in themselves, or in any actual combinations, 
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and yet have a definite value in their ratio to one another. 
This, to us, is his glaring oversight. But he may, we think, 
be said to have fathomed and rectified the intricacies of the 
Calculus so far as this can be done without extending a simi- 
lar exhaustive research to the Philosophy of Mathematics in 
general; and he may be said at least to have “taken the bull 
by the horns” in commencing with the most difficult section 
of his subject. We await with interest the appearance of his 
treatise on Analytical Geometry, which we understand to be 
nearly or quite ready for publication, and of any future re- 
searches in the same spirit as those now before us, which, by 
exhibiting still more perfectly and forcibly the adaptation of 
all Mathematics to the service of the universal mind, may, by 
their reflected light, cast a much needed illumination on the 
universal laws of intelligence. 


THEISM AND PANTHEISM. 


[We have lately received from Dr. Franz Hoffman, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the University of Wurzburg, a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“ Ueber Theismus und Pantheismus, eine V orlesung 

ehalten vor einer Versammlung, &c., zu Wirzburg, am xiv. 

irz 1861.” Dr. Hoffmann is already known to our readers 
(Jour. Sp. Phil. vol. i. p. 190) as an ardent defender of the 
doctrines of Theism against Pantheism. He is spoken of by 
Dr. Rosenkranz (Jour. Sp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 55) as the “most 
distinguished representative of the Phil sophy of Baader.” 
Whether right or not in charging Hegelianism with Panthe- 
ism in any of its forms—e. g. disbelief in the immortality of 
the soul, or in the personality of God—all clear-minded think- 
ers will agree that his labors in behalf of Theism are 
commendable at least in their spirit. “God, Freedom, and 
Immortality,” form the great triune principle on which is 
founded the only positive solution of the Problem of Life. 
It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we recognize in the 
sharp outline here given (which includes pages 8 to 13 of the 
pamphlet above mentioned—translated for us by Mr. Snider) 
the same essential purpose that we sketched in the logical 
superstructure forming the conclusion to our article on the 
Immortality of the Soul (Jour. Sp. Phil. vol. iv. p. 109). This 
demonstration, in which Dr. Hoffmann follows Professor Ulrici, 
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unless we are utterly mistaken does not arrive at different 
results from those of Hegel or of his followers, and it is a 

rofound mystery to us how Dr. Hoffmann can charge Rosen- 
tosits with anything Pantheistic, or with expressing any 
doubts as to Hegel’s belief in the immortality of it 


the soul.* 


* Under the date of February 16th, 1870, Dr. Hoffmann wrote us on this sub- 
ject, among other things saying the following (in Mr. F. Berg’s translation) : 


“Rosenkranz, in his work Hegel als der National Philosoph, took no notice of 
my essay on Hegel, Rosenkranz and Baader, probably because he did not receive 
it in due time. His representation and critique of Baader I cannot acknowledge 
as sufficient, and I take the liberty to warn others against taking it as objective, 
correct,and proper. Rosenkranz makes Hegel assert the personality of God, and 
deny the individual immortality. Supposing this to be the doctrine of Hegel, it 
would in this respect not differ from the doctrine of Oken, certainly a very sur- 
prising result. But you certainly know how differently Hegel is interpreted and 
understood. There was distinguished a centre, a left, and a right wing. As rep- 
resentatives still living we may consider Rosenkranz, Michelet, and Erdmann. 
Rosenkranz says, as I before mentioned, that Hegel asserted the personality of 
God, and denied the individual immortality ; Michelet makes Hegel deny both: 
Erdmann understands Hegel to assert the personality of God, and immortality. 
Who is right, and how is such a difference of interpretation possible? 

‘The persistency with which your Philosophical Journal is engaged with 
Hegel leads me to expect that you will some time or other enter into an inquiry 
and discussion about this question. You will concede that the whole future of 
Philosophy depends on deciding the question of the Personality of God; or 
rather, more definitely, whether scientifically the same can be decided or not; 
and if it can be decided, whether affirmation or negation is the truth. The Sub- 
ject of Hegel in his Phenomenology, set up in the place of Spinoza’s Substance, 
seems to speak for the interpretation of Rosenkranz and Erdmann. But what 
passages in the principal works of Hegel bear against it, I have tried to show: 
and Schelling in his critique of Hegel arrives at the same result. 

‘* But if Erdmann’s interpretation were, notwithstanding, correct, then Hegel 
would come very near Baader, and it might be understood how it was possi- 
ble for Hegel to say that he thought he could agree with Baader. In all cases 
we should come to the conclusion that Baader ought to be studied not less ex- 
tensively (thoroughly) than Hegel. The interpretation represented by Erdmann 
easily explains to us how Erdmann was led to introduce Baader into the history 
of Philosophy when no one before had done it. Deutinger’s attempt in his 
“Principle of Philosophy” (Princip der Philosophie) was of no very great impor- 
tance or consequence, while Erdmann’s introduction of Baader into the history 
of Philosophy has resulted in his favor, and will produce still better results. 
Erdmann’s attempt at a History of Modern Philosophy is, no doubt, known to 
you. His representation of Baader in the latter book is, in some respects, faulty ; 
but the mistakes have disappeared in his shorter delineation in his History of 
Philosophy. The latter work (Geschichte der Philosophie) is before us in a second 
amended and enlarged edition, and should find a notice in your Journal. This 
work is full of thoughts (ideas), spirit, is impartial, and aims successfully after 
objectivity of representation. It deserves in a high degree your attention, and 
makes you acquainted with the most important philosophical literature. 
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seems to arise from the difficulty in mastering the modes of 
exposition of the Hegelians: a difficulty which forms the 
chief occasion of the mistakes made by Dr. Collyns Simon, 
the distinguished disciple of Berkeley, in his communications 
made to this Journal (Jour. Sp. Phil. vol. iii. p. 336 & p. 375), 
and in his articles in the British “Contemporary Review” 
(January and March, 1870). It is not the “style of expres- 
sion,” but the style of exposition, that makes the difficulty ; 
and the Hegelian style of exposition, like that of Aristotle, 
is exhausting only because exhaustive: it presents the 
whole asasystem. The Immortality of the Soul may be con- 
sidered to be the subject-matter of Hegel’s entire Philosophy. 
For he shows dialectically what is immortal, and what is 
not immortal, throughout the universe of mind and matter. 
He finds Mind eternal — not as a vague abstraction, for his 
caution against this is given early in the Logic (speaking of 
“twas” and of the “negation of negation”) “not to hold fast 
to such generalities as Existence, Life, Thinking, &c., but to 
seize them in their reality as existing somewhats, living be- 
ings, &c.” (cf. Werke, vol. iii. 2te Auflage, s. 114.) His whole 
philosophy is one continued demonstration of the concrete 
universality of the person against the abstract generalities 
of Pantheism (such, for example, as the “ Humanity” of the 
Positivists). He would affirm with Leibnitz that only per- 
sons (Monads) exist. It were, perhaps, presumptuous in us 
to express ourselves so dogmatically on this point did it not 
seem so apparent at this distance that Hegel is known more 
through the traditions of his opponents than by faithful study 
of his own works. This it is that causes so much surprise 
among American thinkers when they read German reviews 
on the subject: Hegel in Germany is a man-of-straw which 
we who are confined to his original works know nothing of. 
It is so much easier in that country to go to the University 
and get Hegel from a course of lectures than to get him from 
those dry and prolix volumes which he left, that all this is 
quite natural. 

Meanwhile let us join hands with Dr. Hoffmann, or any one 
else who defends Theism against Pantheism, and Immortal- 
ity against absorption.—EDITor. | 

* * * * * * * But German Philosophy has already 
advanced so far, that with scientific certainty one may point 
out the principle whose completion is to be expected. To 
exhibit this principle and show up the necessity thereof, I 
have undertaken to-day, and I invite you to accompany me 
while I make the attempt, to lead you on to that high point 
from which opens before us a far-reaching prospect. 
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It cannot reasonably be denied, that a being from and 
through itself, i. e. an absolute being, must exist. If anything 
is, then there must also be a being from and through itself, 
an absolute being. Everything that is, must necessarily be 
either from and through itself, or by means of another. That 
something exists which is neither from and through itself, 
nor through another, is impossible. lf anything has being 
which is not from and through itself, it must necessarily be 
through another. But if it is through another, then this other 
from which it derives its existence cannot in the end again be 
a being which is not through itself, but this other from which 
it derives its existence can only be a being through itself. 
Now we cannot deny that we ourselves, and the things which 
surround us, are. Consequently we cannot avoid the ques- 
tion, whether spiritual or sensuous existences, or both, exist 
from and through themselves, or not from and through them- 
selves; in other words, whether they are conditioned or un- 
conditioned existences. Human beings, or the souls of human 
beings, cannot be unconditioned; if so, they would have to 
be not only at all times, but above everything, self-sufficing, 
independent, and unchangeable. Neither can the things 
which surround us be conditioned ; for they show themselves 
as having originated, and as in mutual dependence and 
changeable. But if it should be asserted that origination, 
dependence and changeableness concern only the phenomena 
of things, not their essence, and that the same be true of 
souls; that the multiplicity of phenomena points to a multi- 
_ plicity of essences, and that corresponding to the many phe- 
nomena there must be as many unchangeable essences behind 
them,—then it could not be comprehended how a multiplicity 
of unchangeable essences could bring forth the perceptible 
multiplicity and variety of changeable phenomena, since ow- 
ing to their rigid unchangeableness they would not be able 
to bring forth anything. Besides, the supposition of a mul- 
tiplicity of unconditioned essences contains an insoluble 
contradiction. An essence from and through itself, hence 
unconditioned, which would have other unconditioned essen- 
ces outside of and beside itself, could itself not be uncondi- 

tioned. For in them a somewhat would have limits; if it 
were not what they were, it would inevitably be exposed to 
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influences from them. It would not simply determine itself 
from and through itself, and would therefore not be every- 
thing which it is, and what it appears to itself, viz. from and 
through itself. The essence which is from and through itself 
the unconditioned absolute essence, must also be the unlim- 
ited essence; it must also be everything unconditioned, the 
whole unconditioned without derivation of any determination 
of a primordial essence. There can, therefore, simply be 
but one unconditioned essence: its unity is as essential as its 
totality. 

Hence, if there is an unconditioned essence, and that uncon- 
ditioned can be but one essence, and in the one unconditioned 
essence must at the same time be all unconditionedness, then 
in this it is already involved that the one unconditioned must 
be an entity possessing consciousness and will. For if it were 
without consciousness and will, it would have its limits in 
that which has consciousness and will. It would be finite 
instead of infinite, it would be limited instead of unlimited. 
It could not be the conditioning, the cause of consciousness 
and will; it would not be unconditioned, because it would 
not be all unconditioned. If the unconditioned shall be the 
conditioning, the cause of all conditioned and originated, then 
it must be able to bring forth that which has capacity for 
consciousness and will as well as that which is without con- 
sciousness and without will. Butit can bring forth that which 
has consciousness and will only if it itself is conscious and 
wills. For the cause must correspond to the effect, and what 
appears in the effect must be founded and included ssome- 
where in the cause. Nothing can appear in an effect which 
is not established in the cause, which the cause itself does 
not share and possess; and this must be there valid without 
limitation, where the effect can be explained, not by several 
coéperating partial causes, but only by one single absolute 
cause. Hence it follows that only an entity possessing con- 
sciousness and will can be unconditioned, absolute, if it does 
not follow also that that which is not conscious and not 
willing could not be an attribute of the unconditioned. The 
conscious volitional entity being spirit, it follows that the 
Absolute in relation to the conditioned spirits is the original 
Spirit, and considered in and for itself, it is absolute spirit. 
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If the absolute is spirit, it is necessarily activity, self-activ- 
ity, and pure self-activity, which creates perfectly from itself 
its deeds, which are thoughts, without the assistance of an 
Other. Absolute spirit is therefore the self-positing princi- 
ple, and as such is that which is wholly without pre-supposi- 
tion, is the primitive, first, which nothing can precede, but 
which precedes everything else in conception at least if not 
in time. As that which posits itself purely from and through 
itself, absolute spirit is everything which it is, necessarily all 
at once, through the one eternal and infinite act by which it 
produces its thoughts purely from itself. In this pure eter- 
nal and infinite act of the self-positing and self-creating of 
his thoughts, God actualizes only himself as absolute spirit. 
The being of the Absolute and its infinite determinateness 
{Nature] consists in the infinite totality of its thoughts dis- 
tinguishing themselves in themselves, as thought by the 
absolute self-thinking principle. In its eternal self-position, 
‘absolute spirit distinguishes itself necessarily in itself as the 
self-positing, from itself as the posited. But the self-positing 
posits, in that which is posited, only itself. Hence it posits 
itself in the Posited as the self-positing. That which is posit- 
ed, determined, is hence not merely determined, fixed, at rest, 
but likewise aciivity, motion. The positing principle is the 
Being without pre-supposition, that which is posited is the 
existence of the absolute; the former never becoming, never 
having become; the latter, the Being of the Absolute eternally 
become, both distinct, yet one. The transition of the Abso- 
lute from its self-positing into its being posited, from its self- 
determining into its self-determinateness, is hence the eternal 
becoming of the absolute. The absolute is thus to be grasped 
solely as the identity of that which eternally is and eternally 
becomes. Being, Becoming, Existence of the absolute, are 
one eternal act of the self-activity of the absolute. In this 
distinction in itself in which each of the distinguished ele- 
ments—the absolute which is, which becomes, and which has 
become—is only the same absolute; it is the simple one, that 
which is identical with itself, that which connects together in 
the one act of self-distinction itself with itself. At the same 
time it is the Eternal and the positive Infinite. The produc- 
tive acts of its self-activity as well as its immanent products, 
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its eternal thoughts, are necessarily ideas and the entire cir- 
cuit of all possible and thinkable ideas. In the determinate- 
ness of its self-activity the absolute is necessarily objective 
to itself in itself, passes over immediately into opposition to 
itself, appears to itself in its activity as self-activity, and is 
reflection into itself. Therefore it distinguishes itself in itself 
as Essence and Phenomenon, as Ground and Consequence, 
as Substance and Modification. The appearance of the ab- 
solute is not appearance-for-an-Other, but sel/-appearance ; 
Essence as ground does not exhaust itself in its consequence, 
but in its transition into the inexhaustible consequence re- 
mains relatively independent over against the same, and both 
are atthe same time eternally identical and eternally distinct. 
In like manner substance has the same relative independence 
in opposition to its modifications. Substance reveals the 
wealth of its essence in the immeasureableness of the modifi- 
cations, and the totality of modifications reflects the wealth of 
the substance. It is, however, still only the one self-identical 
absolute which as essence and appearance, as ground and 
consequence, as substance and modification, distinguishes 
itself in itself and connects itself with itself. This eternal 
and infinite transition from essence into appearance, from 
ground into consequence, from substance into modification, 
which is at the same time an eternal connecting of itself with 
itself, is the eternal life-process of the absolute, its absolute 
Life. 

[Remark by Dr. Hoffmann.—* The results of the principle 
of the self-activity of the Absolute (as given by Ulrici) can 
not here be further followed out. Compare with the forego- 
ing statements the not enough praised work of Ulrici: Das 
Grundprincip der Philosophie, ii. 297-302 ff. Also: Gott, 
Natur und Mensch. System des Substantiellen Theismus, von 
Dr. H. Schwartz.”’} 

God cannot think himself—a thinking which in one act is 
also a willing—without at the same time eternally distinguish- 
ing the thoughts of himself from himself. The thoughts of 
himself as distinguished from himself are the archetype of 
the world, which, as it is equally eternal with God himself, 
cannot be separated from his all-perfection. For it cannot 
be thought that God completed himself forever, and that 
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later, after the lapse of time, the thought of the possibility of 
a world to be created, and hence the archetype of the world 
arose within him. Rather is the original idea of the world, 
the creative thought and will, eternal in God, and as eternal 
as himself; and likewise it cannot be accepted that between 
the creative thought and will, and the realization of this 
thought and will, a space of time intervened, for it must ra- 
ther be said that in God thought, will and action in their dis- 
tinctness are still but one act. Likewise it cannot justly be 
asserted that the created world is without a beginning. For 
it has its beginning in the creative act, which from the stand- 
point of Deity, indeed, is void of time; but time and space 
commence only with the act of creation; hence there is no 
time previous to the act of creation, nor are there any epochs 
of time dating backwards without end. Such epochs dating 
backwards are only a product of the imagination of spiritual 
beings created in time, to which no objectivity corresponds. 
Time has in its beginning only a true progressive movement, 
and a regressive movement only in the subjective conception 
of the imagination of created spiritual beings. 

By virtue of the infinity of his thought and knowledge, 
God forever sees the possibility of a world distinct from him- 
self; by virtue of his goodness and love he wishes to realize 
it, and by virtue of his power he is able to create it. In his 
boundless infinity, he is sufficient to himself for its creation ; 
the creation itself is no emanation, is no simple self-modifica- 
tion, no self-dismembering or self-dividing, but simply crea- 
tive production. While the world proceeds from God, he is 
in nowise diminished by it; and while the world receives a 
different essence from God, it exists only surrounded and 
ruled over by the thought and will and by the power of God. 

As God is the essence of all. primitive forms and laws, the 
world can only be designed to become a total image of his 
divine being and life. Since God is the First, and absolute 
Spirit, his creative thought and will cannot satisfy itself in 
the production of natural beings, but he ascends in his crea- 
tion to the production of spiritual beings, without himself 
leaving the circle of his eternity. As God brings forth spir- 
itual beings, he necessarily brings forth free beings; beings 
designed to enter into a free, voluntary union with God; be- 
ings that can withdraw from, or consent to enter into, a union 
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with God, — but also, when they have withdrawn, they can 
return to Him, though not without divine preparation. The 
created liberty of the spiritual beings conditions the history 
of the world, which under God’s guidance passes through the 
three stages, or world’s epochs: (1) the state of original inno- 
cence; (2) the possible, and, as the facts in the history of the 
human race show, actually happening alienation from, and 
finally (3) the return to,God. The history of nature, con- 
nected internally with the history of spirit on account of its 
self-lessness [lack of subjectivity], does not pass through the 
same but analagous and corresponding epochs of develop- 
ment, and with the completion of the spiritual world enters 
into the completion adequate to it, as into the highest stage 
of spiritualization of which it is capable, without ceasing to 
be selfless nature. Then for the first time shall God be all 
in all, then shall the world be completed in God; and though 
God and ‘world remain eternally distinct, still God shall 
dwell in the world, and the world shall — entered wholly 
into God. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. 


The great political and social changes that have lately com- 

_ menced in Italy, and are now in full career, are accompanied 

’ by philosophical movements of the most important kind. 
From the large array of evidence that goes to prove this fact, 
we select a few significant items mostly relating to the philo- 
sophical periodical to lay before the — of the Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy. 

In 1870 was established at Florence a seid devoted 
to Speculative Philosophy. It appears once in two months, 
and its title reads: ‘La FILosoFIA DELLE ScuUOLE ITALIANE; 
Rivista Bimestrale contenente gli atti della Societa promo- 
trice degli studj filosofici e letterarj. (In Firenze: coi tipi di 
M. Cellini e C., alla Galileiana.)” 

Each number of the five that have come to hand contains, 
first, an account of the “Acts of the Society for the promotion 
of the study of Philosophy and Letters.” This is followed 
by a number of contributions on various philosophical and 
literary subjects; then come critiques on new publications; 
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then notices relating to philosophy and philosophical litera- 
ture, 

The subjects of the contributions and the names of the 
contributors in No.1 are: Conversazioni filosofiche (by Fran- 
cesco Bonatelli); Del sentimento della natura in relazione 
coll’ arte (by Aleardo Aleardi); Della morale indipendente 
(by Terenzio Mamiani); Il Dio di Anassagora e la Filosofia 
greca prima di Socrate (by Luigi Ferri). 

No. 2 contains: Kant e l Ontologia (by Terenzio Mami- 
ani); Etnografia. Cenni sulla lingua e la civilta giapponese 
(by Antelmo Severini); Cenni d’ induzione filosofica sul. pre- 
cedente Lavoro (La Compilazione); Appunti di filosofia 
politica (by Terenzio Mamiani); Il Parini nella storia del 
Pensiero italiano (by J/sidoro del Lungo); La morale nella 
filosofia positiva (by Giacomo Barzellotti). 

No. 3: Convers. fil. [continued] (by #. Bonatelli); App. di 
fil. Pol. [continued] (by 7. Mamiani); Filosofia della reli- 
gione (J Compilatori); Tl credo della mia ragione— al Pro- 
fessore Fiorentino (by A. Marescotti); Lettere sulla religione 
(by G. M. Bertini). 

No. 4 (with which commences the second volume—three 
numbers constituting a volume) contains: De nuovo della 
morale indipendente (by 7. Mamiani); La logica e la filoso- 
fia del Conte Terenzio Mamiani (by Prof. #. Lavarino); Del 
principio di causa—al Professore Lavarino (by 7. Mamiani); 
Un Filosofo positivo e un Artista, Dialogo (by #. Castagno- 
la); Lettere sulla Religione (by Avv. G. Checcacci); Lettera 
terza, Il presente della Chiesa (by G. M. Bertini). 

No. 5: A Terenzio Mamiani, presidente della Societa pro- 
motrice degli studi filosofici e litterari (by Baldassarre La- 
banca); Della nozione dell’ ente, Considerazioni sopra le due 
lettere del Sig. Prof. Fontana e del Sig. Prof. Labanca (by 
T. Mamiani); Convers. fil. [8d series] (by #. Bonatelli); La 
morale nella filosofia positiva: La teorica del Fine, il Bene 
morale, l’ Utile (by G. Barzellotti); Polemica contro il ma- 
terialismo (by L. Ferri); App. di fil. pol. [3d series] Principio 
@ innovazione e conservazione (by 7’. Mamiani); Della crea- 
zione secondo Gioberti, Lettera a T. Mamiani (by Giacinto 
Fontana); Risposta di alla lettera antecedente (by 7’. Mami- 
ani); Ancora de la morale independente: da un lettera d’ il- 
lustre Prof. Torinese; Risposta di T. Mamiani. 
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The society above named, under the presidency of Count 
Terenzio Mamiani, seems to form the centre from which a 
wide-reaching activity extends itself. From the book notices 
in particular one may see the strong effect of German ideas, 
and readily trace the influence of Professor Vera, who labors 
in the University of Naples. These notices relate to Carte- 
sianism; Life of Christ; Philosophical literature; Vico’s 
unedited orations; Spiritualism and Materialism; Sextus 
Empiricus; Schleicher’s Comparative Grammar; Platonism 
and Christianity ; Vera’s Introduction to the Philosophy of 
History; Sophisms and good sense; Theory of Judgment; 
Bacon’s classification of human learning; &c. &c. In the first 
number the constitution of the society is given, which de- 
serves to be translated and published at length in this Joyr- 
nal. Philosophical themes—classified into metaphysical the- 
ories, moral philosophy, philosophy of history, and history 
of philosophy—are given out for discussion; also literary 
themes, six in number relating to the encouragement of a 
national Italian literature. 

Besides these five numbers of the Philosophical Journal, 
we have received three interesting publications from the pen 
of Professor Giacomo Barzellotti: (1) Sopra alcuni Temi di 
letteratura e di filosofia proposti della Societa promotrice 
degli studi filosofici e letterarii; (2) Delle dottrine filosofiche 
nei libri di Cicerone tesi di lauri; (8) Dell’ Animo di Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti, in relazione all’ ingegno di lui, alla storia 
delle arti e de’ suoi tempi. 

We have alluded to Vera’s influence in the movement that 
has its centre at Florence. It seems that, in 1860, Count 
Mamiani, now the president of the Philosophical Society, in- 
vited Professor V era—then in England, where he had been for 
nearly ten years—to return to Italy as Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the Scientific and Literary Academy at Milan. After 
a year’s residence at Milan, Professor Vera repaired to Na- 
ples and became Professor of Philosophy at the University 
there. He has lectured much on Hegel’ and made many 
disciples, foremost of whom stands Raffaele Mariano. His 
numerous works illustrative of Hegel, and written with sur- 
prising clearness of style in French, English and Italian, 
deserve an extended article exclusively devoted to them. 
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